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Sculpture at the Royal Academy. 


MHE exhibition of 
~ sculpture at the 
Royal Academy has 
been generally con- 
sidered to be below 
the usual level of 
interest this year ; 
but though a de- 
tailed study of the 
works exhibited may 
not enable one to reverse this judgment, it 
will show that there is more of interest in the 
collection than appears at first sight. 

Perhaps the proportion of absolutely 
commonplace work may be less than is 
usually the case. On the other hand there is 
| nothing among the more conspicuous pro- 
ductions of the year which rises to the highest 
level of interest. Against this verdict we may 
have quoted the ‘‘ Bellona,” of M. Gerdme, 
exhibited in the Salon at Paris last year, and 
which occupies the position in the Lecture 
Room generally assigned to the principal 
work of the year. That this is a most 
notable production of modern sculpture 
cannot be denied. In its combination. of 
diferent materials—ivory for the exposed 
portions of the figure with bronze for the 
costume, the latter heightened by gilding and 
silvering, it is an audacious experiment 
which must arrest the attention of every 
visitor, even if the figure itself were less 
striking indesign and expression. But this 
figure of the Goddess of War, with the sword 
brandished aloft in her naked arm, and her 
mouth wide open as if in a battle-screech— 
an idea intensified in the repetition of the 
action by the open-mouthed snake which 
Tears its head beside her—leaves us, at 
least, no toom for complaint as to want 
of energy, and the drapery is grandly 
treated. Yet for all this - we can 
only regard the.thing as a brilliant mistake. 
The employment of different materials, which 
have to beartificially joined together to pro- 
duce this piecemeal figure with the ivory 
head and hands and feet affixed to the bronze, 
beneath Which this ivory body is to appear 
as if continued, ‘at’ once destroys the monu- 
mental -effect of. a. statue as a creation hewn 
out of one’ solid block. The realistic treat- 
ment of the face, with the glass eyes and the 


Colour iy the opened mouth, is painfully at 





ideal which should be the object of high-class 
sculpture, and moreover only serves to call 
attention to the entire unfitness of ivory for 
the realistic representation which fis aimed 
at. . Independently of this, the wide-open 
mouth is a violent and distorting action quite 
out of place in sculpture, at least as it has 
been regarded in all the greatest schools of 
sculpture hitherto. The whole impresses us 
as a disagreeable, violent, and ouéré piece of 
work, carried out no doubt with consummate 
skill, but entirely unworthy of the best 
traditions of a great art, and we cannot but 
regret that English critics should have been 
found to bolster up this unfortunate experi- 
of a great painter in an art for which he 
does not seem to possess the true sentiment 
and sympathy. In France the work met with 
little approbation; that it- should have 
received so much praise as it has in the 
English press only shows how superficial 
and unsettled are our canons of criticism in 
this island. | | 

In the Octagon hall the place of honour is 
occupied by Mr. Fehr’s “Rescue of Andro- 
meda,” a new and very spirited treatment of 
the ancient legend. The _ sculptor has 
grappled courageously with a very difficult 
and intricate grouping of the _ figures. 
Andromeda has been overturned by the 
dragon from her usual erect position, and is 
lying half sheltered for the moment beneath 
a projecting ledge of rock, over which the 
dragon has clambered, but turrs his head to 
meet the assault of Perseus, who stands on 
his back and stretches forward the head of 
Medusa over him to meet his upward gaze. 
The moment is critical : in an instant more 
the dragon will be fossilised, but in the 
meantime there is danger to Andromeda, 
whose face is also upturned and only acci- 
dentally sheltered by the dragon’s wing from 
the freezing gaze of the gorgon head. The 
attitude of the three, Perseus, dragon, and 
victim, has been most carefully worked into 
a composition which, intricate as it is, 
nevertheless impresses itself on the spectator 
as natural and probable under the circum- 
stances, and the three elements of the group 
are very well united into one composition. It 
is something to have given a new sculptural 
reading of a subject-which might be supposed 
to have been worn threadbare; and the work 
only just misses being a really great one 
perhaps by being a little too ingenious and 


Amoug the other works in the Octagon the 
most ‘interesting is the late Mr. Woolner’s 
bronze statue “The Housemaid,” a work 
which is simplicity itself in idea and action, 
an everyday subject translated into sculp- 
turesque form. It is simply the kneeling 
figure of a woman engaged in the humble 
operation of washing the steps, and clad in 
ordinary dress. The skill and _ artistic 
feeling with which this costume is treated so 
as to present a certain sculpturesque 
breadth and dignity without departing 
from reality, is truly admirable; even 
the housemaid’s cap, such a one as a 
housemaid might really wear, seems to fall 
naturally into harmony with the whole com- 
position. There is no attempt to idealise the 
face or figure, yet it is perfectly dignified in 
character, and a work of sculpture of a high 
order, because it represents essential. and 
typical characteristics without descending to 
that kind of sensational realism which we 
see, for instance, in modern Italian works 
dealing with a similar class of subject : and 
as an illustration of the proper limitations of 
sculpture in dealing with subjects from real 
life there is no work of the year which is 
more instructive. 

Among the other prominent works in the 
Octagon are two or three large monumental 
statues ; Mr. Wade’s “ Sir John. MacDonald,” 
Mr. Bruce Joy’s “ John Bright,” a model of 
the statue executed for Birmingham, Mr. 
Birch’s ‘Lord Beaconsfield,” and Mr. 
Lawson’s “Burns.” The statue of Bright is 
at a disadvantage in appearing in white 
plaster along with the three bronze (or 
bronzed) works, and the sculptor has more- 
over been saddled with what seems to us 
the insurmountable difficulty of rendering 
John Bright sculpturesquely interesting or 
effective: it is a life-like “hustings ” figure, 
and the expression of the face has been very 
carefully studied, and that is all that can be 
said. What the same sculptor can make 
out of a more fortunate subject is shown in 
his admirable marble bust of Lord Salisbury, 
executed for the City of London. The more 
effective personality of Sir John MacDonald 
renders his statue vo fanfo superior to that 
of Bright. Burns should be the most 


exhibited; we gave an illustration of the 
work, and of 7 
designed for it, in the Buzlder of Sept. 10 
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whether even this, the best of the four full- 
length monumental statues, does not rather 
serve to illustrate the superiority of the 
process adopted by some of the best French 
sculptors, and by Mr. Gilbert in his Fawcett 
monument in Westminster Abbey, of con- 
fining the representation of the person 
commemorated to the head only, and filling 
up the composition with allegorical figures. 
We thus not only get rid of the difficulty of 
modern costume in sculpture, but of the 
other difficulty, in the case of a personage 
not within living memory, as to what was 
his actual gait and manner and corporal 
preportion, for which we can often have no 
reliable data. Thus in the case of Burns we 
have data enough as to his countenance, but 
little as to his manner and general appear- 
ance. We should doubt this statue repre- 
senting him correctly; it is too refined and 
courtly in pose for the man who describes 
himself as ‘‘ hammering on his ploughman 
shanks ” in entering Lord Dzer’s house. It 
is very probable that he looked a good deal 
less refined than this, and the value of a 
portrait statue is a good deal discounted 
when we have no means of knowing whether 
it is a faithful representation of the man. 
The system of a bust or medallion combined 
with a symbolical group gives far better 
opportunity and more freedom to the 
sculptor.. Mr. Birch’s ‘ Beaconsfield” is a 
good portrait statue, and the most has been 
made of the cloak as a means of broad 
effect. 

Among the other works in the Octagon 
Mr. Adrian Jones’s life-size mare and foal, 
‘Maternal Care,” the mare prepared to kick 
at a dog which has alarmed the foal, is a fine 
and vigorous work, especially in the treat- 
ment of the hind quarters of the mare; there 
is a grand power and energy in the action of 
the animal. Mr. Christie’s ‘‘ Tiger Basking ” 
(small size) is admirable in the general pose 
of the creature, but the head suggests a cat 
rather than a tiger. Two studies of boy 
figures are noticeable Mr. G. Cowell's 
“Ishmael” (in which surely the hands are 
too large) and Miss Henrietta Montalba’s 
“ Boy Catching a Crab,” which looks like a 
kind of hint from Mr. Swan worked into 
sculpture. Here, on the other hand, it 
strikes us that the arms are rather small, but 
the figure is a very careful study in the main, 
the feet especially. Mr. Cauer’s group entitled 
“ Thirst ” is energetic but rather brutal, nor 
‘can we imagine who would wish for such a 
subject in sculpture. 

Of the works which occupy the centre floor 
in the Lecture Room we have already pub- 
lished two illustrations, Mr. Drury’s “ Circe,” 
and Mr. Onslow Ford’s “ Applause.” Of the 
others the most noteworthy, and perhaps the 
best work of the year, is Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft’s ‘‘ Summer,” a work conceived 
in accordance with the best ideal of 
sculpture. It is a nude female figure leaning 
against a pedestal on one elbow, and 
holding a palmetto fan, which forms a kind 
of background or nimbus to the head, which, 
slightly upturned towards the left, is seen in 
relief against the fan. The head is a very 
refined one, and looks equally well whether 
viewed in profile or in front; the figure too 
from every point of view is harmonious in 
its lines, but the lower limbs appear a little 
stiffly modelled ; this defect alone prevents it 
from having a claim to be classed as a perfect 
work of art. Mr. Lucchesi’s “Oblivion” is 
a pretty though rather weak female 
figure, in which we cannot realise any direct 
relation to the title. It seems meant to express 
some idea which does not seem to be fully 
conveyed, and almost suggests the conclusion 
that it has been named after, and not before, 
its execution. Mr. G. Frampton exhibits the 
bronze of his manly and vigorous group 
entitled “The Children of the Wolf,” in other 
words, the rescuing of Romulus and Remus 
by a peasant of noble form and countenance. 
The remaining work among. the life-size 
figures is Mr. W..Goscombe John’s “ Girl 
Binding her Hair,” a nude. figure stooping a 
little forward to finish braiding the end of the 


Canterbury,” Mr. Conrad Dressler’s “ Mdlle. 
Jeanne Douste,” and a head by Miss 
Beatrice Angle (1,731), which may or. may 
not be a portrait, but is an expressive and 
vigorous work. Mr. Lucchesi’s marble bust 


shoulder and held out before her. This is 
an admirable example of the simple and 
unaffected representation of nature in 
sculpture; though wanting in the higher 
interest which attaches to an ideal subject, 
it is excellent of its kind, and is the best 
modelled figure in the room. 

Of the works ranged round or on the walls, 
three claim special notice. One of these is 
the fine ideal bust by Mr. Frampton, called 
‘“‘ Mysteriarch ;” a solemn winged head with 
drooping hair, the bust clothed with drapery 
of a severe type of line; a small gorgon and 
snake ornament is seen on the bosom, and 
the head is relieved against a circle partially 
gilded and the surface modelled in undulat- 
ing lines. The bust rests on a simply 
designed architectural pedestal. The effect 
of it lies in the solemn and sphinx-like expres- 
sion of the face, and the manner in which all 
the subsidiary details are harmonised with 
the design of the head and bust, so as to 
render the work a whole both in a decorative 
and intellectual sense. Two other works in 
the room have a specially architectural as 
well as sculptural interest, the two large 
circular bas-reliefs by Mr. Schenck, called 
respectively ‘‘ The Elements,” and “Industry, 
Commerce, and Agriculture,” which are illus- 
trated in the present number (see lithograph), 
and are intended for the ceiling of the 
council chamber in the new municipal build- 
ings at Bath. Although. the one includes 
four symbols and the other only three, the 
sculptor has cleverly contrived to obtain the 
necessary symmetry of composition for ‘two 
adjoining bays of the ceiling by representing 
Earth among the ‘“‘ Elements” by the time- 
honoured symbol of the winged globe, treat- 
ing the other three elements only as figures, 
balancing the figures of Industry, Commerce, 
and Agriculture in the other panel. The 
groups, as will be seen, are very well 
designed to fill the space, and the separate 
figures are expressive and spirited. We 
confess that we should have liked the panels 
better as wall than as ceiling decorations ; 
in the latter capacity they have the defect 
of being too decidedly ‘this side up,” so to 
speak, and must, therefore, as ceiling panels, 
look decidedly upside down from some parts 
ofthe room. This is a difficulty inherent, to 
some extent, in the use of the figure in ceiling 
decorations, but it may be evaded to some 
extent by a more all-round arrangement of 
the design than is the case here, where the 
figures are all standing on a distinctly 
emphasised: base. 

Of the various works arranged round the 
wall of the lecture-room we can only select a 
few for special mention, and it must be 
admitted that there are a good many which 
hardly present any quality to keep them in the 
memory. Among the busts we observe that 
the fancy still prevails for modelling busts of 
old, wrinkled, and ugly heads, which are only 
repulsive when treated in sculpture. In this 
class of work is a bronze head by Mr. Toft, 
“In the Sere and Yellow Leaf” (1,694) ; 
‘Fourscore, and Four,” by Mr. Kellock 
Brown (1,700); ‘‘ Study of a Head,” by Mr. 
C. J. Allen (1,715); ‘‘An Old Friend,” by 
Miss Marion Ledger (1,744); all clever, all 
repulsive and unpleasant to look at. We 
cannot help getting old and wrinkled, but we 
do not see that it is the business of sculpture 
to chronicle so disagreeable a fact in nature. 
Among other heads Mr. Brock’s bronze bust 
of Sir F. Leighton is conspicuous, and 
perhaps somewhat too much marked bya kind 
of super-magnificent dvavura of style and 
character. Mr, Williamson’s marble bust of 
Lord Coleridge, the head rising out of a 
perfectly bare block of marble, is fine and 
monumental looking; and among other 
portrait busts which have distinct character 
may be mentioned Miss Steinthal’s “ Mrs. 
W. E. Forster,” Mr. Rollins’s ‘‘ Mr. Bertram 
Priestman,” Mr. Bruce Joy’s “ Archbishop of 


cast,” is a finely modelled head with 
deal of beauty. 

The two bronze doors for the 
Bank, designed by Mr. Carée, with ¢ 
and bas-reliefs by Mr. Stirling Lee, fon, 
interesting piece of work, and illustrate 
uniting of the forces of architect and soy 
which is common in France, but no 
realised in England. The doors, a drawin 


was published in the Buzlder for Dep | 
either side in the upper portion, in Which ar 
figures standing free, and arranged in COU 
having historic relation, and symbolic 
of brotherly love (in reference tg th 
name, ‘ Adelphi,” of the Bank)—Achilg 
and Patroclus, Roland and Oliver, Day; 
and Jonathan, Castor and Pollux: with 
a bas-relief panel between each Couple 
illustrating a point in their joint hig 
This sculptural treatment is all groupedi, 
the upper half of the door, the lower part 
being treated plainly. The whole effect j, 
very good and completely suitable to bron, 
treatment, and this revived use of dog, 
decoration to convey a meaning by the ai of 
sculptural accessories we hope may beapr. 
cedent for making use of other opportunities 
in a similar spirit. 

Mr. Mullins’s bronze ‘‘ Memorial Tablet ty 
Dr. Woolridge,” a bas-relief kneeling figure 
grouped with a well-designed scutcheog, is, 
very good example of this class of wot. 
there is a fine freedom of line about it 
Among other examples of decorative design 
is a clever and spirited design fora news. 
paper cutter in bronze, by Mr. W. R. Colton: 
a curved scimitar-like blade, pointed at bot} 
ends. like a thin crescent moon; near ope 
end a nude figure attached to the blade 
appears to inspect. a paper doubled and 
loosely stuck on the end of it. There js 
something of the fancy of the Renaissance 
about the design, also the same {aul 
which such articles in Renaissance at 
often show, viz., that the figure is wed 
as a handle for grasping, an _ income 
nient handle as well as unsuitable asthet. 
cally, but it is clever nevertheless. Miss 
Rose le Quesne’s little group of dancing 
girls in very low relief, a mantel-piece design, 
‘shows that the artist has an original manner 
and fancy of herown. Miss Amy C. Brewers 
‘‘ Salamanders,” a relief design in bronze, is 
also very clever and spirited. M. Haver- 
hand’s mirror-back in répoussé silver 
“Andromache Sorrowing over the loss of 
Hector,” is not very original perhaps, but has 
the merit of good design and good taste. 
Miss Honora Rigby’s design for a wil 
fountain may be regarded, we presume, asi 
sketch model rather than a finished desig; 
it shows Ionic pilasters supporting a 
entablature, with a sculpture subject betwee 
them, and a scalloped basin below; itis 
capable of being worked out into 4 vey 
good thing, but the architectural details wil 
want a little refining. 

Among the small works of purely sculp 
tural character may be also mentioned 
Mr. Natorp’s low relief medallion head 
“ Bitter-Sweet,” Mr. Shannan's pretty group 
“The Hunter and the Wood Nymph’; 4 


Miss Charlotte Hunton; and a coloured wi 
miniature bas-relief of “ St. George” by Mis 
Ella Casella, in which the gorgeous raimé 
suits well with the process with whichis 
artist’s name is identified, but which 1 
general way we are not very partial to. 





ELectric Licnt at Rucsy ScHoor.—Plat® 
being laid down at Rugby School to light the 
buildings, the Art Museum, the Sanatorium * 
Gymnasium, and all the boarding houses 
electricity. The dynamos will be propelled by # 
100 horse-power gas engine of special typ ie 
Dowson’s gas, which will be manufactured 0 
premises. Altogether 15,000 incandescent 
will be lighted, and as the installation will spf 
only nine or ten large consumers with know? 
definite requirements it will be possible to 8 4 
the electricity at a cheaper rate than usual, ™ 
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1892, show a series of small deep niches ,, 





spirited small nude figure, ‘ Vanity, 0 
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sHBSAURUS OF ARCHITECTURAL 
: DRAWINGS. 


sik have before referred incidentally 
to the immense enterprise pro- 
ai; posed to be undertaken by Baron 
Nie] de Geymiiller, of the publication 
74 large collection of phototypes from 
"<a and hitherto unpublished architec- 
drawings existing in the various 
quseums and public and private libraries of 
e, Since then, Baron de Geymiiller 
igs been gradually getting his project into 
‘te form, and we have now before us a 
ctus describing the objects and nature 
he undertaking more in detail, and the 
ditions under which it is possible to carry 
+ out, together with some specimens of the 
gyle of plates which it is proposed to 
uce. yi) 
4s every one who is acquainted with 
ychitectural literature must be aware, 
taron de Geymiiller, who was originally 
ted as an architect, has for many years 
jevoted himself especially to the study of 
he original drawings of eminent architects, 
more especially those of the Renaissance 
riod in Italy and France. During a period 
if thirty years past he has _ personally 
examined fifty or sixty thousand unpublished 
iawings in different collections in Europe. 
Hig researches in this field have enabled 
him already to throw new light on various 
esin the history of Renaissance architec- 
ture, Inhis volume on “‘Les Du Cerceau” 
he gave us a great deal of new and important 
information on this family of architects, 
whose works, extending over a period of 
about a century, had for a long time, in 
defiance of the limits of natural life, 
hen popularly attributed to one person 
oly of the name. His studies on 
“leonardo da Vinci as Architect,” ‘Les 
Projets Primitifs pour la Basilque de Saint- 
Pierre de Rome,” ‘Documents Inédits 
wt les Thémes d’Agrippa,” illustrated 
yy reproductions from original drawings 
ad sketches, have each in turn thrown new 
light on the subjects dealt with, and demon- 
srated the value of this study of original 
dmwings of architecture. These works have 
been successively noticed at length in our 
columns as they appeared ; and their author’s 
lst essay of the kind, on ‘‘The School of 
Bramante,” read as a paper at a meeting of 
the Institute of British Architects in 1891, 
— fresh in the memory of many of our 


Baron de Geymiiller is now desirous to 
ery for the collection and multiplication 
y the aid of photography of a large selection 
ftom the existing unpublished architectural 
drawings in Europe, with the double object 
preserving a record of drawings, many of 

h are in a perishing or perishable 
cndition, and which, once lost, are 
tt for ever, and of bringing these 
mginal documents of architecture within 
he convenient reach of architectural 
fudents in, all parts of the world. This 
famnot be achieved however to the extent of 
publishing a large edition of such a work, 
and enabling a number of private persons to 
purchase copies. The proposed scheme is 
too vast and too costly to give any hope 
of that. But what Baron de Geymiiller 
Proposes is to issue by subscription an 
on limited to thirty copies, which can 
be Subscribed for and purchased by the 
Principal great public museums and libraries 
it Europe, Australia, and America, so‘that in 
parts of the civilised world, where there 
we students of architecture, there may be 
‘copy of this collection available in the 
ncipal educational centre of the country. 
Pe is estimated that the subseription cost 

Producing each copy will be 1,000/,, the 
1 of which, and the production of the 
mes Will be spread over five years; the 

will be proceeded with as soon as 
enty subscriptions have been obtained, 
= t anaes issue of the complete work 
; y limited to thirty copies. It is 
ai however that at the close of the 
‘cation it should be open to the editor to 


| separately a special class of the illustrations, 





consider the advisability of publishing 


or of issuing separately a selection of two or 
three hundred plates for the use of schools 
of art, &c., so as to extend the usefulness of 
the ‘collection in some degree without im- 
pairing the special value attaching to the 
whole unbroken publication. It is only 
necessary to add—or perhaps it ought hardly 
to be necessary—that this proposed publica- 
tion is in no sense acommercial speculation ; 
it is the scheme of a lover of architecture 
for the benefit of the whole architectural 
community, and the subscription is merely 
calculated as what will be absolutely neces- 
sary to defray the cost’ of publication. In 
case of the death or prolonged illness of the 
editor, his permanent agents for the work 
(Messrs. Gruninger and Von der Miihl, 
notaries, of Basle) are authorised to en- 
deavour to find among his friends in London, 
Paris, ‘Vienna, Berlin, or Florence a suc- 
cessor qualified to carry on the undertaking. 

The precise number of drawings to be 
published is not finally determined, but it 
will amount to several thousand, a careful 
selection being made of the most valuable’ 
and interesting among the many thousand 
original drawings in existence. They will 
be classed in the first instance according to 
schools, and then into further divisions 
lettered A, B, and C. _ Division A will 
include drawings giving information on 
Roman and Medizval monuments of im- 
portance. Division B will include drawings 
from the beginning of the Renaissance 
to the end of the eighteenth century, sub- 
divided into several groups, such as “‘ Monu- 
ments no longer existing ” ; ‘‘ Monographs of 
Monuments of special importance in the 
History of the Styles ” (Vatican, Louvre, Pitti 
Palace, &c.); ‘‘ Designs which have exercised 
peculiar influence” (competition drawings for 
St. Peter’s, Florence Duomo, for instance) ; 
‘‘Monographs of the Great. Masters”; and 
several other sub-divisions. Division C will 
include representations of buildings in the 
backgrounds of paintings, &c., and of still 
existing models for celebrated buildings. 

Among the advantages to be derived from 
such a publication the editor classes, as 
already observed, the preservation of the 
original compositions—“ in fifty or a hundred 
years hence it may be too late” ; the increased 
importance given to numerous drawings 
dispersed over Europe, by juxtaposition and 
comparison; the creation of new sources 
of information and suggestions for architects ; 
the giving a picture of the development and 
evolution of architectural thought during the 
period leading up to the present day; the 
affording of information for the preservation 
and restoration of historic monuments, &c. 
Such are some of the advantages which are 
claimed as likely to arise from this scheme, 
and it can hardly be said that they are over- 
estimated. 

The specimen plates which have been 
forwarded to us serve to give an idea of the 
nature of some of the drawings which would 
be included in the work. Sheet No. 1-3 
contains an example of the architectural back- 
grounds to paintings, from a painting by “ An 
Unknown Umbro-Tuscan Master,” from the 
collection of M. E. Foulc of Paris. This isa 
picture, apparently a Marriage of the Virgin, 
showing an unusually curious and elaborate 
example of the kind of architectural 
scenery, in perspective section, which 
the early Renaissance painters were so 
fond of adding to their represetitations of 
sacred subjects. It exhibits a most singular 
mixture of Gothic and Classic feeling; 
large trefoiled arches springing from thin 
wooden shafts with capitals of a Gothic 
type, circular arches in the rear springing 
from fluted pilasters with Classic capitals, a 
flat timber roof (in section) over the trefoiled 
arches, and a dome of Renaissance type seen 
on each side in the rear. Further back on 
either hand is seen part of a facade of more 
Renaissance type, with an arcade below and 
an attic with small coupled columns above. 
Nothing could be more curious than the 


Renaissance architecture actually in process 
of growing. The same sheet contains two 
original designs by Bramante, of the class 
which M. de Geymiiller calls “amusing archi- 
tecture,” the meaning of which might be 
better rendered perhaps by calling them 
‘‘architectural fantasies,” things which one 
could not suppose to have been intended for’ 
execution, but whichare merely the pencil-play 
of a clever architectural artist, unless indeed 
we might suppose them to be suggestions 
for temporary architectural scenery for a fé7e. 
These are from the Soane Museum. Sheet 
4-5 is labelled “ Early studies for the monu- 
ment to Gaston de Foix(?)” and contains 
two drawings by Agostino Busto, calléd “ Il 
Bambaja,” from the collections respectively of 
the Louvre and of the Duc d’Aumale; 
designs in which the idea of a monument 
framed in Classic architecture, with columns 
standing boldly out on projecting pedestals, 
and with sculpture introduced at every 
available point, is suggested with a bold- 
ness and richness that is redolent of the 
spirit of the Renaissance. Sheet 6-8 contains 
Salomon de Brosse’s plan for the Protes- 
tant temple at Charenton, destroyed in 
1685, and the facsimile of the signature 
of the builder, in the sumptuous 
decorative handwriting characteristic of the 
period. A fine frontispiece of a title-page 
for a book on the Orders appears on the 
same sheet, ‘‘Faicte par Gille Salué,” and 
dated 1662. These are from the collection 
of M. Destailleur, the eminent French archi- 
tect. Sheet 9-11, from the same collection, 
gives three sheets of a very curious collec- 
tion of sketches for spires in the Renaissance 
style, ‘‘Compositions for a Treatise on 
Architectural Spires,” attributed to Rubens, 
for Peter Paul was also among the prophets in 
regard to architecture. Sheet 12-14 consists 
of drawings for a treatise on Cupolas, by the 
same hand, whether that of Rubens or not. 
Sheet 15, from M. Destailleur’s collection, 
is a bold and fantastic drawing by 
G. M. Oppenordt (1672-1742) for part 
of a facade for a proposed “ Théatre 
Lirique et Harmonique” for Paris; a 
thing terrible in taste, according to 


architects so much), but showing vigour 
enough in fancy and execution. No. 16, the 
last of the specimens, brings us back to more 
Classic sobrieties of architecture, being a 
geometrical elevation of the design by Pierre 
Contant d'Ivry (1698-1777) for the Hétel de 
Ville for Paris; this is from the Destailleur 
collection, and is labelled “original drawing 
for the engraving of 1767.” The centreis 
finely treated ; the whole stands on a plateau 
with powerfully rusticated retaining walls ; 
flights of steps lead up to the plateau, from 
which again a great flight of steps on each hand 
leads up to the sides of the central portico, 
above which is a cupola of rather ugly out- 
line. The main portion of the front is 
stopped by a pavilion with a cupola at each 
end, a columnar order being carried along the 
recessed portions of the front, and repeated 
by a pilaster order on the pavilions. The 
weak point of the design is in the end wings, 
which are somewhat mean in effect and 
badly joined on to the centre. But in the 
main this is a very dignified design. The 
front of the rusticated retaining wall of the 
plateau is decorated by niches from which 
fountains discharge. 

Taking these few examples as a mere bit 
cut out of the collection which M. de 
Geymiiller promises us, one cannot but share 
his enthusiasm for a scheme which would 
bring within general reach of architectural 
students several thousands of architectural 
drawings of such interest as these, and 
which may be the means moreover of 
preserving to future generations drawings 
which it may be difficult to preserve in their 
original state for any great length of time. 
We hope that the scheme may find sufficient 
support to be carried out; and if so, surely 
there ought to be an effort made to secure one 
subscription copy for the Library of the 
Institute of British Architects. We are 
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this out of the official funds of the Institute. 
But it would surely be possible to get up 
a subscription for five years among the 
members of the Institute, perhaps with the 
additional assistance of some who are not 
members (for even those who are opposed 
to the general views of the Institute admit 
the value of its library), to secure for the re- 
presentative architectural library of the 
kingdom a copy of a collection which would 
be of such permanent value and._ interest. 
Architecture is not a very wealthy pro- 
fession ; still there are a limited number of 
members of the Institute who could afford 
a pretty liberal subscription for such a 
purpose, and a large number who could 
afford to assist with a more moderate sum, 
and we hope the Council of the Institute 
will take this into consideration. If the 
scheme is to be carried out, the Institute of 
British Architects ought not to allow itself to 
be left outside of it. One hundred subscriptions 
of 2/.a year for five years, or one hundred 
donations of 10/, would do it. That ought 
surely to be possible. 


eh a 


NOTES. 


IHE issue raised by the new in- 
Aw vestigation of the Metropolitan 
Water Commission, to which 
we referred last week, whatever 
bearing it may have upon the report of the 
Commission as to the continued use of the 
waters of the Thames and the Lea, has a 
special interest for sanitarians and all con- 
cerned in water supplies taken from polluted 
rivers. The question is whether Dr. Barry is 
mistaken in attributing to the water of the 
river Tees the epidemic prevalence of enteric 
fever which occurred in several towns situate 
in the valley in the summer and autumn of 
1890. There are two waterworks by which 
the water of the Tees is distributed to the 
districts in which the fever prevailed. The 
Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board 
supply the entire urban districts of Middles- 
brough, Stockton-on-Tees, and South 
Stockton, portions of the urban districts of 
Normanby, Ormesby, Eston, and Kirkleatham, 
and portions of the rural districts of Stockton, 
Guisborough, Stokesley, and Darlington. 
The Darlington Waterworks supply the 
whole urban district and a portion of 
the rural district of Darlington. The 
manager of the Stockton and Middles- 
brough Water Board, Mr. D. D. Wilson, 
boldly disputes the conclusion of Dr. Barry, 
that the evidence establishes the connexion 
between the water supply and the epidemic, 
and avers that local outbreaks are accounted 
for by local insanitary conditions, which also 
favoured the “spreading” of the disease. 
The controversy between the officialinspector 
and tlie local manager depends upon a mass 
of evidence as to times and places, numbers 
and averages, as difficult to sift as any the 
Commission hastaken. The first report of 
Dr. Barry was published as part of the 
Annual Report of the Medical Officer to the 
Local Government Board for 1890-91. This 
was called an ‘‘Interim” Report, and it is 
the only report as yet in the hands of the 
public. The final report has _ been 
delayed by the preparation of plates to 
illustrate it and the annual report of 
which it forms part, has only just been pre- 
sented to Parliament. But this final report 
is that of which the Commission takes 
cognizance, to the ignoring of the interim 
report, from which we quoted last week. 
Early proofs of this final report were 
forwarded confidentially to the Commission 
by the Local Government Board, and a copy 
must have been furnished to Mr. Wilson to 
enable him to prepare his reply and refuta- 
tion. It was in elucidation of these, which 
were voluminous and elaborate, that he was 
examined on Tuesday and Wednesday; and 
next week Dr. Barry is to have the oppor- 
tunity of vindicating his reports against the 
criticisms of Mr. Wilson. Except so far as 
Mr. Wilson quoted Dr. Barry’s final report 
for the purpose of replying to it, it was a 








private document; but it is not suggested 
that it differs from the interim report except 
in circumstantial details. Mr. Wilson was a 
good witness, and came well out of severe 
cross-examination on the case he presented, 
which, at first blush, seems a strong one. 
If it should be held that he has exculpated 
Tees water, or cast doubt upon its share in 
originating the epidemic, doubts may be 
entertained as to which water has_ been 
wrongly condemned in other cases. Mr. 
Wilson’s description of the rapid clogging of 
the filters by flood-water, which is specially 
indicted in this case, seemed almost to justify 
the suspicions he had tried to remove, by 
indicating such exceptional impurity that the 
water ought not to have been taken at all, if 
it could have been dispensed with by 
drawing on an adequate storage. 





E have elsewhere given some parti- 
culars as to the New Asylum at 
Claybury, which was formally opened or 
inaugurated by a concourse and_ speech- 
making last Saturday in the Recreation 


‘Hall. We published a view and plan of the 


Asylum, as intended, in the Suzlder for 
Nov. 23, 1889; the design then given has 
not been materially altered. There is 
of course little to be said about such 
a building in the architectural sense; it was 
not intended, nor was it possible, that much 
could be spent on architectural effect; and 
Mr. Martineau’s reflections as to the effect 
which the building might have on the 
asylum planners of a past. generation, 
could they see it—whether they would take 
it for a royal palace, &c.—may be regarded 
aS a very typical specimen of a chairman- 
of-committee’s eloquence. The recreation 
hall, which is the only part of the interior in 
which architectural effect could be considered, 
is a good room, not troubled with too much 
refinement in the architectural detail or in 
the colour of the decorative glass in the 
windows, which might have been better; the 
lower part of it is well treated with a sump- 
tuous oak wainscotting and a decorative 
stoneware ventilating frieze over it. As a 
matter of taste and appearance, we should 
have preferred not to see the oak varnished, 
but cleanliness and sanitary considerations 
are no doubt on the side of -the varnish. In 
all the other portions of the building the 
architectural treatment seems just what it 
should be for a_ building which had 
to be finished in a plain and _in- 
expensive manner, and the day-rooms for 
the patients are really charming rooms. A 
walk through a great asylum like this, while 
the rooms are empty, enables one the better 
to appreciate the advantages of the échelon 
system of plan, as we enter one block 
after another and find each day-room ex- 
tending out into the sunlight quite clear of the 
last block. Wedo not know why the nurses’ 
rooms are given plate glass while the 
patients are given small panes ; we presume 
the piate glass is considered preferable and 
only denied to the patients from risk of 
breakage. In our opinion the result is that 
the patients have the best of it, and that 
their rooms are far more homelike and com- 
fortable-looking than those of the nurses. A 
large audience assembled to hear the 
speeches, and considering how commonly 
the architect is entirely passed over and 
forgotten on these occasions, it was gratify- 
ing to hear from one of the speakers. that 
the committee had only one feeling towards 
their architect—“ that of entire satisfaction 
from first-to last”"—-a sentiment which was 
cordially applauded. 





A PLAINTIFF, a tenant, has at length 

succeeded in winning an action brought 
against his landlord for a breach of warranty 
and false representation as to the sanitary 
condition of a house. A common | jury, 
in the case of Jordan 7. Morley, has 
given the plaintiff 60/. damages, which may 
perhaps pay out-of-pocket expenses which 





were caused by the Hlness of the inhabitants 





a 
of the house. But the fact that jp th 
particular case the plaintiff has succeegeg ; 
proving to the satisfaction of a jy thy 
there has been a false representation ° 
that the drains, instead of being jp dig 
condition, were full of black Slime 

emitted foul smells, should not eneg 
would-be tenants to do without g 

liminary survey of the drains before enter. 
into’ a contract of tenancy. We have na 
and over again said that no prudep a 
will.rely solely on the representation o 
landlord. This very case is a Wathine 
because to obtain a sum by way of ra 
pensation, after an expensive and trouble 
some lawsuit, cannot make up for 4, 
annoyance and trouble caused both 4, 
illness and pecuniary losses, which might 
have been entirely avoided by 4q short 
survey by a competent and honest. pyjjj,, 
before the house was entered and the 
contract made. Besides, it does. not follow 
that the next common jury which has to; 
a similar case on similar facts would ary, 
at the same conclusion. A Preliminary 
investigation is therefore the only safe coups, 





A the joint meeting of the Manchege, 
and Salford Sanitary Association a 
the Ladies’ Health Society, held in Map. 
chester Town Hall on the 15th inst, 2 
paper was read by Dr. W. H. Ban the 
Medical Officer of Health for the Townof 
Bury, on “The Relative Purity of-Ajr jp 
Schools and Cotton Factories.” Great oy. 
cries have repeatedly been made respecting 
the vitiated air of weaving-sheds an 
spinning-mills, and have resulted in legis. 
lation which has proved beneficial alike tp 
employers and employed. Dr. Barr sethim. 
self the task of comparing the- much-abised 
workshops: with schools and _class-rooms 
and, at the meeting last week, he presented 
the result of his investigations in tabu 
form. The figures showed that the air in 
the worst class-room contained three times 
as much carbonic-acid as that in the wont 
weaving-shed. This is a somewhat startling 
fact, although a little consideration might 
have revealed its probability ; for each child 
in a school or class-room has a floor space of 
only 10 or 12 square feet, while each worker 
in a weaving-shed has probably not lessthan 
ten times that area. Of course more dust 
would be present in the weaving-sheds than 
in the schools. Dr. Barr was of opinion that, 
since much improvement had been effectedin 
cotton factories by the Cotton Cloths Ac 
which came into force in 1891, so in lit 
manner even better results might be anti 
pated from a somewhat similar meas 
applied to schools. After some discussiii 
resolution was adopted instructing the Comdl 
of the Association to communicate: with th. 
Ackland, with a view to some general action 
being taken in the matter. We do mot st 
that any further legislation is needed 0 the 
subject, as the Inspectors of Scodk 
have already power to - condemn lj 
existing schools which they consider 
be sanitarily imperfect, and the Archilet 
to the Education Department cai refus 
to pass any plans for new shod 
which do not show suitable means! 
ventilation. What is wanted is a stat 
in each case: for new schools, a minim 
area of inlets as well as suitable ows 
should be specified, and, for existing s¢ 

a minimum amount of impurity alte? 
many hours’ occupation should be as 
Architects and Inspectors would then 
something definite to guide them. 
appointment of: a few properly Ie ot 
inspectors for the:special purpose of! 
the sanitary condition of schools wo 1 
of great service. We trust that Dr. a 
paper will result in some effective 
being taken for the improvement 0 
ventilation. 


——— | 
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We! 
gave some information about it in a Note in 
our last issue (page 463). 


Wales, after repair and restoration. 





N America the artificial heating and 
ventilation of large buildings, or as they 

are there called, halls of audience, has been 
the subject of many writings, books, articles 
and pamphlets; but we do not always find 
that the results are as satisfactory as the 
amount of writing would lead us to expect. 
We fear that in some respects our Trans- 
atlantic cousins are on the wrong track, and 
this has especially been forced on our notice 
by reading in a pamphlet recently received 
arguments in favour of ventilating large 
rooms by admitting fresh air at the top and 
extracting at the bottom. As an illustration 
of this method, which we have in this journal 
uniformly condemned, we find quoted the 
Camegie Music Hall in New York, in which 
It is Stated that an equable temperature 
is maintained under any external atmospheric 
ne Our experience of the tempera- 
mg of the topmost seats in that hall, 
oe l€ occasion of a sacred concert when 
: ouse was crammed full, was not 
Psat. The atmosphere was both un- 
va hot and unhealthily close, although 
Hil . our have been the recipient of the 
os Incoming air. The thermometer 
ide the building was in the neigh- 


bourhoed of 
stitution fo zero, and our insular con 





air inside quite overpowering. There can be 
little doubt that the absurdly high tempera- 
ture of American buildings and conveyances 
in winter is a chief cause of the abnormal 
amount of pneumonia from which the people 
suffer. 





N Saturday the 17th inst., the Junior 
Engineering Society visited the central 
station of the London Electric Supply Cor- 
poration at Deptford, and were conducted 
over the works by Mr. C. S. V. Brown, one 
of the engineers-in-charge, who courteously 
explained the details of the machinery and 
the general arrangements of the station. 
The opening of the Deptford station, which 
is one of the largest in the world, and will, 
when complete, be by far the largest, dates 
from the end of 1889; but work may be said 
to have practically begun, on anything like 
the present scale, in February, 1891, after 
the fire at the Grosvenor Gallery Station 
made it advisable to remove the plant there 
to Deptford. The most recent additions to 
the plant are a 300 h.-p. alternator, now in 
use, with Thiiry exciter run on the same 
shaft, and another similar machine shortly 
to be set up. Since these, like the machines 
removed from the Grosvenor Gallery Station, 
are 2,500 volt machines, it is necessary by 
means of step-up transformers to raise the 
potential to 10,000 volts, at which pressure 
‘the current is transmitted to London. Other 


und the American fresh heated alternators at the station generate currents 





at 10,009, volts, which is. transmitted 
direct by the mains. For some _ years 
the steam-engines used at the station 
were non-condensing, but, recently, con- 
densing plant has been added, for which 
the proximity to the river is a great con- 
venience. The boilers are provided with 
Green’s economisers for heating the feed- 
water, and steam is conveyed from them to 
the engines by a multi-tubular steam pipe, 
patented by M. Ferranti, consisting of seven 
34-in. solid drawn copper pipes, which, being ~ - 
free from any brazing or soldering are able 
to withstand the high boiler pressure of 
200 lbs. to the square inch. Since these 
have been introduced there has been. no 
trouble from leakage or explosion of steam ; 
before that, besides minor troubles, it 
chanced once that an “ elbow” was blown out. 
All the machines are capable of being run in 
parallel and are so run at least twice daily. 
The forced draught engines under the boiler 
house are only used in cases of fog or other 
sudden emergency. Since the station has 
been fully described before in the Puzlder 
some two years back, on the occasion of a 
similar visit, we have considered it un- 
necessary to give any detailed description of 
the 10,000 volt alternators, the boilers, 
engines, and other matters interesting to see, 
but tedious to recount. 





HE annual report of the Borough 
Surveyor of Richmond (Mr. Love- 
grove) shows that the improvement of the 
sanitary condition of the district is still 
in progress. The question of the venti- 
lation of the sewers is unsettled, owing to 
the fact that the Gas Company in March last 
withdrew the supply of gas to the Keeling- 
Holman sewer gas destructors, onthe ground _ 
that there was danger of an explosion from 
gas getting into the sewers from leaking 
mains and thence being drawn into the 
furnace. It might perhaps be replied that it 
rested with the Gas Company to see that 
their mains did not leak. In regard to 
drainage, nearly three hundred houses have 
been connected to the public sewers, and 
the report notes the fact that the connexion 
to the sewer has been made in each case 
by the Town Council’s own workmen, so as 
to ensure uniform and satisfactory workman- 
ship at this important point in the drainage 
system. A plan of the premises, showing 
the proposed house drain, is now required to 
accompany each notice of connexion, so that 
in this way a complete record of the house 
drainage of the district is being obtained. 
The testing of all new drains with water 
commenced in October last, in place of mere 
examination of the joints, an additional 
expenditure which is quite justified by the 
importance of its object. The additional 
bye-laws as to buildings and new streets 
were ‘finally approved in February last. 
These bye-laws provide additional powers 
in respect of height of rooms, concreting of 
sites of buildings, quality of concrete and 
mortar, strength of timbers in roofs and 
floors, corrugated iron buildings, and position 
of and access to dust-bins. 





T was announced last week that the 
Islington Vestry had decided to contri- 
bute 6,500/. towards the rebuilding of High- 
gate Archway, the Middlesex and London 
County Councils give 13,0007. and 6,500/. . 
apiece, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
1,000/., the total cost being computed at 
27,000/, The reconstruction of this viaduct, 
which rises to 65 ft. above the Archway-road, 
was contemplated in 1888, when Mr. T. de 
Courcy Meade, Surveyor to the Hornsey 
Local Board, prepared two sets of alternative 
plans for a new bridge of brick and stone. 
The viaduct catries the road to Hornsey over 
a cutting that was eventually made to relieve 
the ascent for the Great North road up 
Highgate Hill. In 1809 Robert Vazie pro- 
pounded a scheme for driving a tunnel 24 ft. 
by 18 ft. and 1,075 ft. long, through the hill, 
but Rennie’s proposal to shorten the tunnel 
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to about 760 ft. by two open cuttings was 
adopted. After 390 ft. of tunnelling had 
been bored, the works fell in (April, 1812), 
so an open cutting throughout was finally 
decided upon, to be crossed at Hornsey-lane 
by the present archway, which is built in two 
stories, as it were, the lower being 36 ft. high 
and 18 ft. wide, and has (we read) its main and 
three minor arches turned underground just 
as they are above. It cost, together with the 
approaches, nearly 104,000/.; the tolls for 
the road beneath were abolished in 1876, 
in terms of 24 & 25 Vict., c. 28 (Holyhead 
Road Relief Act, 1861), for a composition of 
9,000/. We fear, if one of the designs for- 
merly shown to us is to be carried out, that 
there is little chance of the new archway 
having. even the degree of architectural 
dignity and character which belongs to the 
existing one. 





T their meeting on the 8th inst., the 
Common Council resolved to purchase 
a site in Basinghall-street for an extension 
of the City of London Court, built 1887-8, 
after the designs of Mr. Andrew Murray, and 
of which we published the ground-floor plan 
and elevation on December 24, 1887. They 
also agreed to expend about 6,300/. upon the 
erection of a gas-meter testing office, a gas- 
examiner's office, and police stables, in lieu 
of the premises in the City Green-yard which 
serve for those purposes. The entrance 
into the yard—above which is inscribed: 


“ THE 
CITY GREEN YARD 

1771.” 
is on the east side of Whitecross-street, 
opposite the site of the door of the debtors’ 
prison, built in 1813-5, after the designs of 
W. Montague, City Surveyor, and now re- 
placed by the Midland Railway Company’s 
Depot. A small court on the right hand, by 
the police stables, is formed by the two 
blocks and a high blank wall of “Gresham’s 
Almshouses ” (at present vacant) which were 
built for the eight poor men upon Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s foundation who had been lodged 
at (old) Gresham College, when the latter 
was pulled down in pursuance of 8 Geo. III. 
A few years ago the almsfolk were removed 
to new buildings at Brixton. The further 
end of the yard is occupied by a house for 
the civic state-coach and by the Lord Mayor’s 
stables. The coach is generally believed to 
have been built in 1757, and painted by 
Cipriani and Catton; though some say that 
in 1762 the Corporation purchased the dis- 
used royal state-coach and employed Dance 
to restore its painted panels. In _ his 
“Curiosities of London,” Timbs quotes a 
statement of J. H. Burn to the effect that 
Whitecross and Wood streets were the last 
to surrender their sign-boards, retaining 
them until 1773; that is, for seven years 
after the general removal. 





¢)% attention has been drawn to acheap 

and apparently effective form of level 
specially suitable for architects and builders 
by reason of its simplicity. The telescope is 
adjusted by one screw only instead of the 
three to which we are accustomed and which 
are provocative too often of bad temper 
and loss of time, while the bubble tube is 
placed beneath the telescope and a pierced 
reflector within enables the user to see that 
the level is true whilst taking a reading. 
This level is made by Herr Georg Buten- 
schon, of Bahrenfeld, near Hamburg. 





T the Cutler’s Hall, Warwick Lane, 
E.C., an exhibition is being held by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. of drawings in black 
and white, a large proportion of which have 
already appeared in some of their numerous 
illustrated periodicals. Amongst them are a 
good number of drawings of architectural 
interest. The largest and most successful of 
these is Mr. Joseph Pennell’s picturesque 
drawing of the Vicar’s Close and Chain Gate 


at Wells, a bird’s-eye view taken from the 
roof of the cathedral, and giving a capital idea 


ings of this well-known group. This drawing 
we believe has already appeared in the 
Magazine of Art, in illustration of a paper 
on Wells, but, as is unavoidable, the drawing 
loses considerably in the reproduction. Mr. 
Herbert Railton and Mr. Holland Tringham 
contribute a large number of drawings, chiefly 
in London. The most noticeable drawings 
of the former artist are :—Two or three views 
of the old Emanuel Hospital, James-street, 
Westminster ; the quadrangle of Somerset 
House; Whitehall Gardens; Buckingham 
Palace; the entrance to Cawdor Castle, 
Dublin Castle, and Naworth Castle; and a 
charming pen-and-ink drawing of the Castle 
of Falaise. Amongst Mr. Tringham’s 
drawings are some good ones of Westminster 
School and New Palace Yard, Westminster. 
Mr. J. Fulleylove has some drawings of 
Temple Newsam and Knowle House, 
Sevenoaks, the latter a general view from 
the south-east, showing well the picturesque 
gables and chapel of this interesting building. 
Besides there are a large number of drawings 
of figures and land and sea scapes by various 
well-known artists. Foremost among them 
are Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s “ Shivering Land Bell 
Buoy” (109), a ‘Wreck on the Goodwins” 
and “ fenningtree Point,’ Mr. Arthur 
Lemon’s drawings illustrating the story of the 
“Centaur,” and some exquisite drawings by 
Mr. William Hatherell, chiefly abroad. 





HE committee for the restoration of St. 
Mary Magdalen parish church, Great 
Hampden, have entrusted the work to Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott, architect, whose estimate fora 
complete reparation amounts to 1,9637. In 
our “Notes” of August I1, 1888, we gave a 
brief account of the brasses in this church 
which commemorate members of the 
Hampden family, with the monumental 
tablet that Lord Trevor, afterwards Viscount 
Hampden, erected czvca 1754, in memory of 
John Hampden, the patriot. A sum of 200/. 
already subscribed, will, it is stated, defray 
the cost of re-instating the exterior of the 
chancel which stands in need of speedy 
repair. | 





HE erection of modern office buildings 
has been carried to a higher pitch of 
development in America even than here, and 
the elements that command financial success 
are closely studied, and in our New York 
contemporary, the Architectural Record, of 
the 30th ultimo, are discussed under the 
heads: (a) Ease of access; (4) good light ; 
(c) good service; (@) pleasing environment 
and approaches; (¢) the maximum of rent- 
able area consistent with true economy ; (/) 
ease of rearrangement to suit tenants; (¢) 
minimum .of cost consistent with true 
economy. We are pleased to note that the 
provision of a little sun in each office during 
part of the day is advocated. Heating and 
ventilation and electric lighting are to be 
provided by the landlord for all offices, and 
lifts or “elevators” are, of course, a size gud 
zon. Naturally the number of lifts depends 
upon the number of stories and the number 
of offices on a floor, as well as upon the speed 
of working. In no case should a person 
have to wait longer than forty seconds for a 
lift-car. This sounds like quick work; but 
we have found that this desideratum is often 
obtained in American office buildings. 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS.—The Annual Conversazione 
of the Society of Arts is announced to take place on 
Friday evening, June 30, at the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington. The bands of ‘the Scots Guards 
and the Royal Artillery will perform a selection of 
music in the gardens, which will be specially 
illuminated, and the Galleries of the Institute, 
containing the Colonial and Indian collections, will 
be open for inspection. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS.—As some architects 
like to take their own photographs, we may draw 
attention to the catalogue of photographic apparatus 
forwarded to us by Mr. J: H. Steward (London), 
which includes among other things various pro- 
visions for rendering photographic apparatus con- 





veniently portable. 
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ROVAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISy 
ARCHITECTS: 

PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAy 


THE closing meeting of Session 1892. fh 
Royal Institute of British Architects was he ’ 
Monday evening last at Conduit-streg. 
meeting was preceded by a reception jp 
Lower 
members and visitors (including a large num 
of ladies) adjourned to the meeting-room, wher 
the President, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, to 
the chair. 

After the transaction of some formal bugip 

Mr. W. Emerson, Hon Sec., read translation 
of the following letters :— 7 

* Paris, 15 juin; 

MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT,—En vous g 
réception du dipl6me qui me confere le tit, 
membre honoraire correspondant de l'Institut p. 
des Architectes Britanniques, jé viens en pg, 
temps vous prier d’accepter pour vous-méme ¢ 4, 
transmettre a vos collégues l’expression de ma na 
vive gratitude. 

La distinction si rare et si enviée que !'Ingin, 
Royal m’a accordée est faite pour m'honorer ay pj, 
haut point: j’en suis d’autant plus touché ¢ pj, 
fier que cette marque de sympathie est donée 4 gj 
qui ne peut revendiquer que le titre d’archéolop, 
par des artistes éminents, par des créateurs, (yj 
affirment ainsi la solidarité entre l'art et la science 

Je n’oublierai pas, d’un autre cdté, qu’en f 
geant 4 une société si justement célebre vous m'ay 
imposé des obligations : je m’estimerai tres heurey 
de pouvoir prendre part aux travaux de I'Ingiy 
Royal et de justifier par mes efforts la confiange we 
vous m’avez fait l‘honneur de me témoigner, 

Veuillez agréer, monsieur le Président, l'homme, 
de mes sentiments de haute considération, 

EUGENE Miyr, 


Monsieur le Président del Institut Royal des 
Architectes Britanniques.” 
‘* Parts, le 16 juin 1893, 

MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT ET ‘TRES Hovogf 
CONFRERE,—Je suis trés reconnaissant de l’honney 
que me font les membres de l'Institut Royal de 
Architectes Britanniques en m’invitant a assister 4, 
remise 4 mon éminent confrére et ami, M. Hunt, ¢é 
la médaille d’or de S.M. la Reine d’Angletere 
Impératrice des Indes. Cette supréme récompens 
vient couronner la vie laborieuse de |l'artiste, ¢ 
jaurais été heureux de me joindre a mes confrires 
anglais en cette solennité pour porter la santé de\ 
Majesté et de M. Hunt. 

Par une coincidence que je regrette, le lundin, 
lieu l’ouverture du Congres annuel des Architecs 
frangais, et j'ai pour devoir de présider cette pr. 
miére séance, ce qui me prive du plaisir d'étre ik 
réunion de ‘‘ Limmer’s Hotel.” 

J'ai donnée connaissance aujourd'hui a une assn- 
blée générale des membres de notre Société centrale 
de la gracieuse invitation qui m’était faite, et mes 
confréres ont voté al’unanimité des félicitations pour 
notre sociétaire M. Hunt, de vives acclamations en 
l’honneur de nos confréres de |'Institut Royal. 

Veuillez, monsieur le Président et trés honoré con- 
frére, agréer l'expression de mes meilleurs sentiments 
confraternals. | 

Le Président de la Société Centrale des sArchitectes 
Francais, Membre de I'Institut, 

H. DAUvMET, 
Monsieur John Macvicar Anderson, 
Président de l Institut Royal des 
Architectes Britanniques. 


A letter was also read from M. Chats 
Garnier, architect of the Grand Opera, Pans, and 
a former Royal Gold Medallist of the Institute 
regretting his inability to attend the meetingowilg 
to indifferent health. 

In addition, it was announced that a letter had 
been received from M. César Daly, of Paris (las 
year’s recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 
regretting his inability to attend owing to the 
illness of Madame Daly. 


present amongst them as many of the past 
Medallists as possible. 
that they had received letters from M. Garmlet 
M. Daumet, and M. César Daly explainilt 
their inability to be present, but he was pleased! 
see present on that occasion past Gold Medalliss 
in the persons of Sir Henry Layard, Mr. Ewa 
Christian, Mr. Charles Barry, and last, thovg! 
not least, Sir Arthur Blomfield. 


sentation of the Royal Gold Medal was receiv 
with applause, said :— ace 

ph a aaeas and Gentlemen,—For the third tim 
it becomes my privilege, as your representallv 
to present the Gold Medal which Her Maéy 
the Queen graciously confers each year on suc 
distinguished architect or man of science at 
country as may have designed or execil 

building of high merit, or produced a W 





tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge 





Galleries, and at half-past cigh th 


The President said that on such an occasion a : 
the present it was of course gratifying to st 


It was with sincere regret © 


The President, who on rising to make the prt 
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Architecture in the various branches of science 
nnected therewith. , Two years since I was 
rmitted to be the medium of conferring this 

honour on an eminent English architect, whose 

name and works are alike appreciated and known 
py all in the realm of art—Sir Arthur Blomfield. 

[ast year, no one who was present on the occa- 

gion can have forgotten the venerable Frenchman 

who accepted from my hands this gift of the 

een, or the striking address in which he 
testified his appreciation of the honour — an 
address which, as we were subsequently informed, 
had been perused with no ordinary interest by 

Her Majesty. It is gratifying to know that the 

rolonged and active life of Monsieur César Daly 

is still absorbed in the study of the art to which 
he has dedicated his powers, and ennobling to 
fnd octogenarian energy of such exceptional 
vigour devoted to the pursuit of a cause so com- 
mendable, so irreproachable, and so well calcu- 
lated to benefit society. I have thus experienced 
the happiness of presenting this Royal gift to an 

Englishman and to a foreigner ; but when I regard 

the proceedings in which we are now engaged, I 

feel-some difficulty in deciding what is the 

nationality of the recipient of the Royal Gold 

Medal in 1893; for the distinguished architect 

whom it is at once our pride and our privilege to 

be permitted to honour can scarcely be defined 
either as an Englishman or as a foreigner. He is no 
doubt an Englishman in the sense that he speaks the 

Anglo-Saxon language, but on the other hand he 

is not an Englishman in the sense that he was 

born, and finds a domicile, ote of 
the British Empire. He is no doubt a foreigner 
in the sense that the scene in which he has 
achieved celebrity is not British soil, but on the 
other hand he is not a foreigner in the sense that 
his nationality is so intimately linked to our own 
that we scarcely regard it as separate or distinct. 
What shall I say, then? If he is not an English- 
man, and if he is not a foreigner, there is but one 
word in our vocabulary that will truly describe his 
nationality—he is an American. Thus, whatever 
interest may have been associated with any or all 
of the forty-five eminent men on whom this Medal 
has been conferred, it is obvious that the present 
occasion has no parallel, and is indeed unique ; 
for we are about to do honour to a citizen of the 
great Western Republic, one whose name we are 
proud to enrol as one of ovr Royal Gold Medal- 
lists—not only on account of high personal and 
professional merit—but also because he is the first 

American whose name will appear in that roll-call 

of illustrious artists. That the selection should 

this year have fallen on one who has designed the 
principal building in the great Columbian Exposi- 
tion which attracts the world’s sight-seers to 

Chicago at the present moment, and which will 

hereafter associate the name of America with the 

most wondrous development that international 
exhibitions have ever reached, or are ever likely to 
attain, is to say the least, a singularly fortuitous 
coincidence. In honouring Mr. Hunt in recogni- 
tion of his eminence, and of his works as an archi- 

tect, we rejoice that we are thus able to pay a 

graceful tribute to the United States in the person 

of one of her most distinguished sons. 

The art of a new country is necessarily devoid 

of the native inspiration and guidance to be found 

in the history of centuries, and in ancient monu- 
ments, which are the glory of older countries. 

In the case of America, the possession of bound- 

less resources and of illimitable wealth — the 

rapid development of which almost appals us— 
without the accompaniment of the experience of 

ro to ee lavish rie eiewnys presents a 

ion which in respect of art is beset with 
temptation, and vilegrbamt with danger, for with- 
out the restraining curb of necessity, broad and’ 
easy is the road from luxury to extravagance, 
from liberty to licence. In such circumstances, 
whe will be so bold as to define or limit the 

Influence exercised, for good or for evil, by the 

It cannot 

but be well, indeed, that the development of her 

architecture has been inspired by one po 
halted _by possessing 
the re hed taste, the educated judgment, and the 
cosmopolitan experience, of Richard Morris Hunt, 
On the other side of the globe—even in these 
jays of rapid intercommunication—men are born, 
str eminence, guide the interests of vast com- 

oO reap great honours, and pass away, 

sa eae etvely little stir in the popular 

file tee here at home. Hence, if the name 

; “sab ee well known to us—is not 

as iti a in England to the same extent 

hee n America, it is not because his achieve- 

_ is até less renowned, or his works less 

important, than those of men whose na 

more familiar to the public here, b + te er 

meen pul e, but simply 
are geographically separated by the 








few thousand miles known as the Atlantic Ocean. 
I offer no apology therefore—unless it be to Mr. 
Hunt for referring in his presence to his life and 
work—if I venture to review some of the more 
prominent particulars of his career, which I feel 
sure cannot fail to be of interest to us all. 

Mr. Richard Morris Hunt, born in Brattle- 
borough, State of Vermont, in 1828, comes of an 
old New English family, and is the son of the late 
Honourable Jonathan Hunt, Member of Congress. 
On his father’s death his mother removed to New 
Haven, and his education was commenced at 
French’s school, and continued at the Boston High 
School and Latin School. In 1843—at the age, 
therefore, of 15—he accompanied his family to 
Europe, and entered a school at Geneva, 
commencing the study of architecture with 
Samuel Darier. From Geneva he went to 
Paris, and studied under Hector Lefuel. entering 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1845. On leaving 
the Ecole he travelled through Europe, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt, and on his return to Paris in 
1854 he received from the French Government 
the appointment of ‘‘ Inspecteur aux Travaux” 
on the new buildings uniting the Tuileries to the 
Louvre. His master, Lefuel, having, during his 
absence, succeeded Visconti as architect, he was 
put in charge of the Pavillon de la Bibliotheque, 
opposite the Palais Royal, and had the honour of 
making, under Lefuel, all the studies and full- 
size drawings of that Pavillon. 

Having thus stored his mind with a knowledge 
of some of the celebrated monuments of the Old 
World, and acquired practical experience, he 
returned to America in 1855—at the age of 27— 
and spent about six months in assisting the late 
Thomas U. Walter at the Capitol of Washington. 
He then, at New York, commenced the practice 
of his profession, to which he has enthusiastically 
devoted his powers throughout an exceptionally 
busy and distinguished career. 

Shortly afterwards he took an active and a 
prominent part in founding the American 
Institute of Architects, a body which now has 
Chapters in various parts of the United States. 
He succeeded R. M. Upjohn and Thomas U. 
Walter as President, and subsequently was elected 
President of the Institute under its reorganised 
constitution. He was also for several years 
President of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute. 

Soon after commencing his career in New York, 
Mr. Hunt opened an architectural atelier for 
students on the French system, thus demonstrating 
in a practical form the native energy of his mind, 
and the influence which his European studies had 
exercised. Many of the leading architects in 
America to-day—such men as Professor William 
R. Ware, George B. Post, Frank Furniss, Henry 
van Brunt, Charles Gambrill, and others—were 
students in this atelier, and it is natural that Mr. 
Hunt should feel proud of the eminent position 
they have achieved, for who will venture to say 
how much they owe to the teaching and. inspira- 
tion they received in the first American atelier ! 

In 1867 Mr. Hunt served as a Member of the 
Fine Arts Jury at the International Exposition in 
Paris ; in 1876 he held the same office at the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia; and in 
this present year of grace he has served as a 
Member of the Fine Arts Jury of Selection, and 
as President of the Board of Architects, at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

In 1882 Mr. Hunt received from the French 
Government the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour, and was elected a Corresponding Member 
of the Institut de France in the following year. He 
is an Honorary Member of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes Francais, and of the Architects and 
Engineers’ Society of Vienna; and an Acade- 
mician of St. Luke at Rome. He has been 
highly honoured by Harvard University, the 
oldest and foremost seat of learning in America, 
which conferred on him the degree of LL.D., 
the first ever conferred by that university on an 
artist. Lastly, we have ourselves the honour of 
claiming Mr. Hunt as one of our Honorary 
Corresponding Members ; and, in anticipation of 
the more intimate relationship we are now about 
to assume, it may not be uninteresting to note 
the views which have been expressed on behalf 
of both the United States of America and of 
France with reference to Mr. Hunt’s acceptance 
of the honour which we are now permitted to be 
the medium of conferring on him. 

In reply to an invitation to be present on this 
occasion, His Excellency the American Am- 
bassador in London has addressed to the Secretary 
of the Royal Institute the following letter :— 


** Embassy of the United States, London, 
; _ June 14, 1893. 
Sir,—Mr. Henry White, Secretary of this Embassy, 





has acquainted me with the contents of your note to him 
of the 13th instant, in which, on behalf of the President 
and Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
an expression of their desire is made that, as the 
Ambassador of the United States, I shduld be present on 
the occasion of the presentation of Her Majesty’s Gold 
Medal for Architecture to Mr. Richard M. Hunt, of New 
York, in recognition of his executed works as an architect. 

Nothing would be more gratifying to me personally— 
nothing more gratifying to the people of the United States 
—than my presence as their representative on an occasion 
so honourable and of such just distinction to a citizen so 
eminent in the great profession he has so long adorned. 

f Mr. Hunt’s professional skill as an architect, 
sustained, as it is, by his personal merits and high character, 
there is in his own country a consensus of opinion ; and to 
know that his renown has surpassed the limits of his native 
land, and has met the well-earned applause of the most 
competent critics of other nations, is a just cause of national 
pride, which I am sure will be felt when the announcement 
of the proposed honour to him shall become publicly known 
in America. 

Under instructions of my Government, my first duty in 
Great Britain is the presentation of my credential letter to 
Her Majesty, and until this shall have been accomplished 
it would seem proper that I abstain from other acts of an 
official nature. Therefore, I have asked Mr. Henry White, 
the Secretary of this Embassy, to be present as a repre- 
sentative of the Government and people to whom honour 
is paid when it is bestowed so deservedly upon their 
distinguished compatriot Mr. Hunt, and I am, Sir, most 
respectfully, your obedient servant, T. F. Bayarp.” 


From France the President of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes Francais thus addresses 


Mr. Hunt :— 
** Paris, le 8 avril 1893. 

MoN CHER ET HONORE CONFRERE, — Le Bureau et le 
Conseil de la Société centrale des Architectes frangais 
m’ont chargé de vous adfresser les vives félicitations de 
notre Société pour l’honneur si justement mérité que vient 
de vous conférer |’ Institut royal des Architects britanniques, 
en vous octroyant, cette année, la grande médaille d’or de 
la Reine d’Angleterre. 

C’est, croyez-le bien, une profonde satisfaction pour nous 
de voir attribuer cette haute et rare distinction & un 
architecte que beaucoup d’entre nous ont connu, estimé et 
aimé comme condisciple 4 l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts & Paris et 
comme collaborateur d’un de nos maitres les plus éminents, 
M. Lefuel. 

Nous aimons 4 penser que c’est un peu I|’architecture 
francaise qui vient d’étre honorée en votre personne en 
méme temps, que l’architecture américaine. 

En tout cas, c'est de grand cceur que je me fais 
l’interpréte de félicitations, auxquelles je m/’associe 
pleinement, envers un membre correspondant de la Société 
centrale des Architectes frarigais, envers un artiste & qui 
son talent et ses mérites ont valu le titre de correspondant 
de l’Académie des Beaux-Arts. 

Veuillez agréer, mon cher et honoré confrére, l’assurance 
de mes meilleurs sentiments confraternels. 

Le Président de la Société centrale des Architectes 
francais, Membre de l'Institut, AUMET.” 

I have referred to these communications 
because it is pleasant to be thus assured that he 
whom we delight to honour is held in equally 
high regard by his compatriots alike in the 
United States, and in France. To describe in 
detail the work of an architect whose practice has 
been extensive and varied entails considerable 
labour, and it would seem to be superfluous in the 
present case. Mr. Hunt’s principal works, most 
of which are of Classical design, are characterised 
by both vigour and purity in composition ; and 
many of them are well known to some here this 
evening. _ 

I have said enough to demonstrate, were 
demonstration required, that the recommendation 
of the name of Mr. Richard Morris Hunt, which 
we humbly submitted to Her Majesty, is not 
merely justified by the meritorious works and by 
the distinguished career of the man, but has been 
confirmed by the unanimous testimony of those 
who are best able to judge of his qualifications, 
both in Europe and in America. 

Mr. Hunt, in presenting, to you this Gold 
Medal, the gift of Her most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, I hand you what is the typical 
embodiment of the recognition by British 
architects of your distinguished and honourable 
career, and of the high architectural merit of your 
works. The fact that you have travelled some 
thousands of miles in order that you might 
personally receive this medal may be accepted as 
sufficient evidence of the high estimation in which 
you rightly regard the honour. It is, indeed, the 
highest which we are graciously permitted to offer 
to the most illustrious architects of the world, and 
we indulge the hope that our American brethren 
will recognise in this Royal gift, which we are 
privileged to present to their most eminent repre- 
sentative, the embodiment of the hearty good 
will, the sincere respect, and the ardent admira- 
tion with which they are regarded by the architects 
of the Old World. 


—— ee 


Mr. Hunt, in replying, said it would be useless 
to say that he was not in a most embarrassed 
position. Nothing that he :could say would 
fairly represent his feelings of gratification and 
gratitude and thankfulness to the Institute. He 
had been honoured with numerous decorations by 
different Institutes and societies, but the present 
gift of Her Majesty the Queen had a peculiar 
charm about it: it was presented by one’s own 
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confréres. He accepted it, and was proud of it— 
proud of it for his country ; for in accepting it he 
accepted it not altogether as a personal dis- 
tinction or a personal honour, but as an honour 
conferred upon the whole profession in the United 
States, in which light it was so regarded ‘‘ on the 
other side.” Indeed, he would sub-divide the 
honour with France. The Société Centrale des 
Architectes Francais claimed a part of the honour, 
and rightfully so, because to the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts of France he owed everything. In the 
letter which had been read from the Société 
Centrale allusion had been made to his col- 
laboration with his ‘old jatron M. Lefuel, 
in the work at the Tuileries, and it might 
perhaps be of interest if he said a few words, by 
way of historical reminiscence, about the troubles 
and difficulties with which the architects for the 
completion of that work were met. He did not 
know that anybody now living knew the facts as 
he knew them. They all knew that the extensive 
works at the Tuileries and Louvre were 
commenced by Visconti, who made his designs 
for the work in the Empire style, like that of the 
Pavillon Marsan, facing the Rue de Rivoli. 
Although Visconti was a man of great merit, it 
was in his (the speaker’s) opinion, a godsend to 
France that he was replaced by M. Lefuel, 
because Visconti’s work was not fairly representa- 
tive of French architecture. When M. Lefuel 
was asked to undertake the work he made it a 
condition of acceptance that he should have a 
bureau des études, and that the work should be 
carried out in the French style, taking as a guide 
the petzte facade of the Louvre. But there were 
great difficulties in the way of the completion of 
certain portions of the works. Thousands of men 
were employed, whom it would not have been 
politic to dismiss, and everything had to be 
driven. The ¢pannelage had to be carried up 
according to Visconti’s designs, and while that 
was being carried up the bureau des études was 
engaged in working-out a totally different design. 
He merely alluded to this because there was one 
fault, he thought, in the Pavillon de la Biblio- 
théque, opposite the Palais Royal, namely, that 
the Ionic order on the second story was a little 
slim. The reason of that was that they could not 
get anything more out of it. What they wished 
to have there was the Ionic order of Philibert De- 
lorme, which was that of the old Tuileries, but 
the ¢pannelage having gone up in the shape in 
which it had gone, there was not sufficient stone 
‘left for the borders which Philibert Delorme 
would have introduced. The order was therefore 
a bit slim, though it was not the fault of M. 
Lefuel, who wanted to correct the defect by 
introducing marble bands such as Philibert De- 
lorme used in the old Tuileries. But he was 
perhaps becoming too tedious with these historical 
points. Since he had known that he was to be 
the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal, he had felt, 
frankly, that he had been too much favoured as a 
follower of their profession. It was true that he 
had worked in it for now forty-nine years, but at 
the same time he had perhaps received too many 
compliments and decorations: he would, how- 
ever, excuse the Institute for having been the 
medium of presenting him with the Gold Medal. 
But since he had to receive that honour—and 
there was no honour that he should esteem more 
highly—he did not think that the time of its 
presentation could have been better selected than 
in the present quadricentenary of America, which 
was being celebrated in the large Exhibition 
buildings prepared for the ‘* World’s Fair” at 
Chicago. Did time permit, he should like to 
explain the médus operandi of the carrying out of 
those buildings. (Generally speaking, all other 
nations proposing to hold a great exposition had 
‘taken Time by the forelock,” but that was not 
the case in regard to the World’s Fair. It was a 
long time before the site could be agreed upon. 
New York wanted the Exhibition, Washington 
wanted it, and Chicago wanted it, and finally it 
was given to Chicago within less than two years 
of the time fixed for the opening. As it was 
unquestionably the greatest exhibition that had 
ever been held, in point of area, at any rate, 
not much time had been lost. Almost the first 
question that arose was whether they should 
appoint an architect to design the whole of the 
buildings, whether the different buildings should 
be put out to limited’ or free competition, or 
whether the architects should be selected. The 
principle of selection was decided upon, and even 
if he had not been one of the architects selected, 
he should still have thought that the principle of 
selection was a wise one, for by selecting the 
architects for different sections of the work, a 
em deal of time was saved. Months would 

ve been lost if the buildings had been put out 





to competition. The Commission had the pluck 
to select architects from the different parts of the 
United States to carry out the various buildings, 
and the Commission had acted towards the archi- 
tects in the most liberal spirit, being always 
anxious to do everything they could to get up an 
exhibition that should be worthy of the United 
States. Ifthere was any fault to be found with 
the Exhibition buildings the architects, and not 
the Commission, were to blame. The selected 
architects were called upon to make sketches of 
their allotted buildings after consultation with 
each other. They were a board of ten architects, 
five of them so-called ‘‘ foreign ” architects—z.¢., 
architects not practising in Chicago, being 
entrusted with the buildings on the great Plaza. 
When they met they discussed the question of 
materials, and were reminded that strictly speak- 
ing iron construction, glass, and tiles were the 

roper materials to be used for such buildings. 
But, they asked themselves, had that problem 
ever been satisfactorily solved? In his (the 
speaker’s) peyes opinion—and he was the 
chairman of the board of architects—it had not. 


He did not think that any of the Exhibitions or 


‘*World’s Fairs” had had the monumental 
look about them that they should have had. But 
they asked themselves, if that problem could not 
be solved in the city of Paris, where they had 
the best artists and artisans in the world, where 
they had the work right under their hands, and 
where they had had a twofold or threefold experi- 
ence in the matter, would it not be futile 
and useless for them, at distances of a 
thousand miles apart, and a _ thousand 
miles from their objective, to attempt to solve it ? 
The Fair Grounds to be covered by the buildings 
were about 600 acres in extent. _Would there 
not be hundreds of small, light, and fancy build- 
ings spread all about the grounds? At any rate, 
they resolved to seize the opportunity and to give 
to the buildings something of a monumental 
aspect—the principal buildings, at any rate. 
They resolved to work in the Classic style, perfect 
freedom being given to each architect, except that, 
in order to prevent one man outweighing another, 
a module of 60 ft. as the height of the main 
cornice above the terrace was adopted, excluding 
towers, &c.; and they determined for the first 
time to introduce on a grand scale sculpture and 
painting, which in his opinion were absolute 
necessities in monumental architecture. To give 
his hearers an idea of the Administration Building* 
—the smallest yet the highest and most central of 
the World’s Fair buildings, he would remind them 
that it covered an area of four acres ; it was 280 ft. 
high, and the dome was only about 6 ft. less in 
diameter than that of St. Peter’sat Rome. On 
that dome, which had been a great school for 
painters and sculptors, there were from sixty to 
eighty groups, with figures from 20 ft. to 3o ft. 
high. They looked upon that work as an object- 
lesson for the United States Government. In no 
country in the world was there so much money 
spent yearly upon public buildings as in the 
United States, and yet one man, the Supervising 
Architect to the Treasury Department, was 
called upon to build all the new _ post-offices, 
Custom-houses, and Court-houses of the United 
States, from Maine to California, besides at- 
tending to keeping all the old ones in repair! 
Every Congress voted millions of dollars annually 
for public. buildings, and there were on thie 
books of that architect a few months ago at 
least 300 buildings. They had been trying for 
several years to break up that system. For one 
public building in Detroit, Congress had eleven 
years ago appropriated 1,200,000 dols., and 
the works were still in the foundations! In 
regard to other buildings for which appropria- 
tions had been made, they had not even 
sharpened their pencils, or given the matter a 
second thought. But to return to Chicago. He 
should like to say that of all the forlorn places 
that could possibly have been, Jackson Park, the 
site of the Exhibition, was the most forlorn when 
he and his architectural confréres first saw it. A 
good portion of it—quite one-third—was under 
water, but advantage had been taken of 
that circumstance in the general laying-out 
of the Exhibition by the introduction of a 
new and beautiful feature in such exhibitions— 
that of water communications—an idea due to the 
genius of Frederick L. Olmstead and Harry Cod- 
man. On these waters visitors glided about in 
electric boats and launches. The earth dug out 
from these canals was made into terraces in front 
of the buildings. In conclusion, Mr. Hunt said 
he had again to thank the members of the Insti- 
tute most sincerely, not only for himself but for 


* For an illustration of this building, of which Mr. Hunt 
was the architect, see the Byi/dgr for August 8, 1891. 














a 
the profession at large in the United States, ; 
the honour conferred upon him, and he g) 
try to hold himself ready fo do all that he mi 
to prove himself worthy of the honour confor 
(Mr. Hunt, on resuming his seat, was Wann] 
applauded. ) ) 

The President said that the meetj 
already learnt, from the charming letter whi, 
had read from Mr. Bayard, the Ambassador Of the 
United States, the reason why he was absent tha 
evening; but they were favoured with the 
presence Of the Secretary of the Embasy j, 
London, Mr. Henry White. 

Mr. Henry White, Secretary of the Unite 
States Embassy, said that although he 
have thought it superfluous after the letter y 
had been read from his chief to have tres 
even for one moment upon the time of the Mee, 
ing, he felt he could not refrain from expres; 
the very great gratification and high appreciaj, 
which not only they of the Embassy, but alno 
everyone in the United States, could not fijj;, 
feel at the great honour done by Her Majesty 4, 
Queen, upon the recommendation of the Institute, 
to their distinguished countryman, Mr. Hunt, } 
would be superfluous, and indeed presumpty 
in one who had no technical knowledge op th, 
subject, to attempt to refer to Mr. Hunt's yay. 
able services to architecture in the States ; but his 
name was associated in the mind of & 
American with all that is most progressive aj 
beautiful in the architecture of their country, 

Baron H. von Geymiiller, Honorary qj 
Corresponding Member of the Institute, said}, 
wished to be permitted, as a Correspondant 4 
l'Institut de France and a confrére of Mr, Hoy 
come over from Paris for the present solemnity 
to say a few words of the feelings of the Acaien 
of Fine Arts on this occasion. Though heba 
received no mandate from the Académie ds 
Beaux-Arts to represent the Institut g& 
France at that meeting, he felt that there could 
be nothing unconstitutional whatever in his 
simply expressing, like a faithful document, 
what he knew to be the absolute truth, namely, 
the great sympathy of all the members of the 
Academy of Fine arts who for many years had 
known Mr. Hunt personally, and the great 
satisfaction they felt at the high distinction con. 
ferred on him that night. Two days previous, 
at the regular meeting of the Academy of Fix 
Arts, having asked M. Charles Garnier and tie 
Vice-President, M. Daumet, if they were coming 
over to the present solemnity, he gathered, fromthe 
way in which they expressed their regret at beng 
prevented from doing so, how warm an interest 
they took in the great distinction conferred on 
Mr. Hunt by his English coz/réres in the nameof 
the Queen. Personally, not _ only wa 
foreign confrére often residing at Pans, 
but still more as nephew of Count Delaborde, 
the Permanent Secretary of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, he (the speaker) was often 
able to be a witness of the great sympathy 
of the Academy for their American confrire 
Fully aware ot this sympathy, and having some 
time ago to write to Mr. Hunt on some person 
affair, he asked M. Delaborde if he might seni 
his compliments to Mr. Hunt. He waml 
answered about as follows :—‘‘ Je crois bit, 
mais non seulement les miens, mais ceux de tos 
le Membres de l’Académie, car tout le monée 
aime beaucoup.” It was his personal impre 
sion that Mr. Hunt enjoyed at the Academy 0 
Fine Arts a sort of popularity, if it might be per 
mitted to him to apply that word to the feelings 
of an assembly considered to be composed of im- 
mortals. Might he be permitted to adda few 
words more? He believed the choice of this 
year’s recipient of the Gold Medal to have been 
particularly happy, since the distinction fell on 
artist of whom old Vasari would no doubt have 
written :—‘* Fx i] primo che introdusse in Ament 
il buon disegno.”. By doing so Mr. Hunt had 


become the Brunelleschiof the United States. The 


fact that the Old and the New Worlds were cot 
memorating the fourth centenary of the discovely 
of America was particularly fortunate. Did thet 
fact not proclaim that the highest conceptions’ 
Art, of which the Academy of Fine Ars® 
France strove to hold up faithfully the immo 
principles, were spreading over the whole wot, 
and that those principles from which perlectia 
alone derived were equally as well honourel 2 
the banks of the Thames and beyond the wit 
Atlantic as on those of the Seine? 
M. Paul Sédille, honorary and correspondilg 
Member, then read the following discoutse 
Messieurs et chers Confréres,—Excusez-mol 10 
d’abord de-prendre ici la parole en frangais. 
dans la langue qui vous est propre que je vou 
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. Cest si beau la jeunesse! Et M. Hunt doit étre 
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Membres de l'Institut Royal des Architectes 
Britanniques, et a mon honoré confrere, M. 
Richard Hunt, en particulier, les sentiments de 
pien réelle confraternite qui m’animent. Heureuse- 
ment que la plupart d’entre vous, Messieurs, sont 
jus savants que mol et que la langue francaise 
ne leur est pas étrangere. M. Hunt a passe 
gailleurs de longues annees en France, je me 
lais A le rappeler en cette circonstance solennelle 
de sa carriere d’artiste. Il a conserve de son 
séjour parmi nous non seulement sa connaissance 
approfondie de notre langue, mais surtout de bons 
souvenirs qu'il ne manque jamais de rappeler 
avec une cordialité dont nous lui sommes pro- 
fondément reconnaissants. Aussi, nous autres 
francais, pouvons-nous tre fiers de venir 


notre éminent confrére américain par 
les architectes anglais, en lui attribuant cette 
Médaille d’Or que notre vénérable M. César Daly 
recevait l’année derniére de vos mains, que, sans 
remonter plus haut, vous décerniez, il y a 
quelques annés, 2 notre illustre maitre et ami, M. 
Charles Garnier. Monsieur Hunt nous permettra 
de prendre grande part a son succes, car nous 
noublions pas, comme il le répéte avec complai- 
sance lui méme, que c’est a l’Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts de Paris, que c’est sous la direction 
de nos mattres les plus reconnus, qu’il est venu 
se pén¢trer des grands principes de son art. M. 
Hunt a gardé de ces études fondamentales une 
élévation de style, une distinction dans les formes 
ui ennoblissent tous les édifices, tous les monu- 
ment qu’il a élevés. Trés sensible aux élégances 
de la Renaissance francaise, il a transporté au dela 
de V’Atlantique les délicatesses de cet art char- 
mant, tout en l’appropriant a des besoins modernes 
etiun milieu nouveau. L’hommage rendu en 


donc intimement notre coeur de Frangais, car 
nous pouvons considérer M. Hunt comme beau- 
coup les nétres et je suis certain qu’il ne me 
démentira pas. Mais si nous sommes heureux 
de voir beaucoup de jeunes artistes américains 
suivre exemple des longtemps donné par M. 
Hunt et venir chercher en France des legons et 
des modéles, nous ne nous flattons pas que la 
seulement ils puissent trouver les enseignements 
nécessaires. L/’art n’a pas une patrie restreinte, 
il est de tous les temps, de tous les pays, ses 
manifestations ne sont que différentes. Car des 
principes immuables gouvernent ces mani- 
festations différentes et si les formes apparaissent 
dissemblables, elles sont toujours dans leur diver- 
sité, la consécration des principes de logique et 
de vérité qui sont la gloire de 1’Architecture. 
La France ne saurait donc étre que dépositaire 
d'une parcelle de cette vérité qu’elle a fait briller 
dans ses ceuvres anciennes ou modernes suivant 
le propre des ton génie. Cette vérité nous devons 
la rechercher dans |’étude des monuments de tous 
les pays. Personnellement, je me suis fait un 
plaisir et un devoir de signaler les remarquables 
travaux exécutés en Angleterre, depuis un 
certain nombre d’annés, travaux qui témoignent 
chez vous, Messieurs, de cet ardent amour de 
logique et de sincérité qui doivent étre, je le répéte, 
la source la plus féconde de nos inspirations. 
Jai admiré vos beaux travaux si expressifs des 
besoins matériels comme de l’idéal qui vous sont 
particuliers. Je suis heureux de pouvoir dire que 
maintenant mon admiration est partagée par grand 
nombre de mes compatriotes et que, spécialement, 
hous venons emprunter a |’Angleterre, beaucoup 
de ce qui fait le charme de vos habitations 4 la 
fois si confortables et si pittoresques. Mais dans 
cet échange artistique d’idées, il ne faut pas oublier 
que ce qui convient ici ne convient pas la. A les 
besoins différents, il faut des formes différents. Les 
principes seuls sont communs aux manifestations 
diverses de notre art. Il faut que nous restions 
Francais comme vous restez Anglais, et il faut que 
les architectes américains deviennent réellement 
Américains. Dans notre vieille Europe, nous 
disons souvent en parlant de ?Amérique: ‘* La 
jeune Amérique!” Je pense que mon confrére 
M. Hunt ne m’en voudra pas de cette appellation. 


fier de la représenter si vaillamment ! 
fait dart, Amérique est encore, je crois, dans 
une periocde de tatonnements, cherchant sa voie. 
Comme labeille, elle butine un peu partout, dans 
tous les pays du monde, pour faire plus tard 
son miel, Ce miel sera assurément exquis ; de 
os heureux que nous pourront y gofiter dans 
avenir, On ira alors aux Etats Unis étudier 
les merveilles d’un art jeune et nouveau, comme 
on vient €n Europe s’inspirer des arts du passé. 
© nest pent-étre pas un réve que je fais 1a, 
Messieurs, Hélas! tout change, rien ne dure ! 
€ ne dirai pas tout meurt, car Art et le Beau 


Or, en 


disant combien je suis heureux d’avoir pu en 
ce jour me faire l’interpréte de la Société Centrale 
des Architectes Francais, en saluant dans mon 
éminent confrére, M. Richard Hunt, un des plus 
illustres représentants de [Art aux Etats Unis 
d’Amérique. (M. Sédille’s remarks were warmly 
applauded.) 
The President having congratulated the Insti- 
tute upon having so auspiciously concluded its 
Session, the company adjourned to the lower 
galleries, where light refreshments were provided, 
and the Meister Orchestra performed some selec- 
tions of music. 
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THE LINCOLN AND NOTTS AND 
LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES AT MELTON MOWBRAY. 


THE Architectural Sccieties of Lincoln and 
Notts, and that of Leicestershire, members of 
the Associated Societies, which for more than the 
last quarter of a century have done so much good 
architectural and archzeological work, held a very 
successful final meeting last week at Melton 
Mowbray. It was a matter of regret to all that 
the Bishop of Nottingham, who may be not 
unjustly styled the founder of the Association, 
and who with the rarest exception has taken the 
leading part in these pleasant and instructive 
gatherings, was once more prevented by the state 
of his health from presiding. His place was 
taken by Precentor Venables, who also undertook 
the description of the churches and other buildings 
visited. The excursion of the first day, Wednes- 
day, June 7, included Oakham and several other 
churches in Rutland ; that of Thursday, the 9th, 
was confined entirely to Leicestershire. With 
the exception of the magnificent churches of 
Melton and Oakham, few of the churches visited 
were remarkable for size or architectural grandeur, 
but all were interesting, and, we may add, nearly 
all in good order and some of great beauty. The 
Rutland churches of Whissendine and Langham, 
and the Leicestershire church of Waltham-on-the- 
Wolds—though the last has lost much interest by 
a premature and drastic restoration—rose far 
above the ordinary level in size and stateliness. 
We regretted to see that so many of the churches 
had had their interior walls scarified, exposing the 
rude rubble walling. This ill-judged process has 
had its day, and is now seldom resorted to, 
though a Stamford architect, who was of the 
party, could tell of the difficulty he has recently had 
in saving the Abbey Church of Bourne and St. 
George’s, Stamford, from having their walls 
denuded. We believe that it was only by a threat 
that he would throw up the work altogether if 
they attempted to force it on him that the 
Restoration Committees were brought to reason. 
The first day’s excursion comprised the churches 
of Wymondham, Edmondthorpe, Teigh, Ashwell, 
Oakham, Langham, Whissendine, Stapleford, 
Wyfordby, and Brentingby, the Hall of the 
Castle, and Flores House at Oakham, Stapleford 
Hall, and Brentingby Manor House. 
the second day, the churches of Thorpe Arnold, 
Freeby, Garthorpe, Coston, Sproxton, Stonesby, 
Waltham - on -the- Wolds, Goadby Marwood, 
Croxton Kerial, Knipton, and Branstone. The 
family likeness of the churches visited was 


of one date, viz., the early part of the fourteenth 


century. Several, as Ashwell, Edmondthorpe, 
Freeby, Coston, Sproxton, and Thorpe Arnold, 


windows and doorways. 


only represented by one or two late fonts. 


churches visited. 


ringing the bell. 


imitation. The only two 
which wanted a clearstory, 
Knipton, by -their comparative 
showed the wisdom 


Ashwell 
gloominess 
of the 


That of 


remarkable ; nearly all were in their main features 


were altogether of that style—d ux seul 7et—but 
the majority exhibited survivals of earlier styles in 
There was entire 
absence of structural Norman, the style being 
At 
Wymondham also the inner east wall of the tower 
showed a blocked Norman archway above the 
tower arch to the north. Other examples of this 
opening, of different dates, were seen in other 
It is supposed to have had for 
its object the observance by the ringer of the 
proper moment in the service of the mass for 
Most of the churches had 
Perpendicular clearstorys, of which that of Melton 
with its forty-eight windows in continuous line, 
along nave and transepts, and that of Oakham, 
far superior in design but wanting the lantern- 
like effect of Melton, are magnificent examples. 
Some of the churches, as Wyfordby, Edmond- 
thorpe, and Langham, have a Decorated clearstory. 
That of Langham is continued over the chancel 
arch ; a very uncommon arrangement, but pro- 
ducing a very good effect and deserving of 
churches visited 
and 


later 


builders in making this addition to the fabric. 
A characteristic of this district, beginning with 
Melton, which we do not remember to have seen 
so generally prevailing elsewhere, is that the 
towers have been almost universally heightened 
by an additional story in Perpendicular times. 
Some, such as the very stately Decorated tower 
and spire of Oakham, the Early English. tower 
and spire at Langham, the exceedingly noble 
Decorated tower at Whissendine, and the smaller 
but well-designed Perpendicular towers of Gar- 
thorpe, Freeby, and Stonesby, and the fine 
central tower and spire of Waltham, are of one 
date from ‘the ground upwards. But in the 
majority of cases the lower stories are of ‘earlier 
workmanship, generally Early English—that of 
Edmondthorpe is Transitional, and that of Goadby 
Marwood Decorated—and of rudish masonry of 
ferrugineous sandstone, the belfry stage being 
Perpendicular, battlemented with well-designed 
corner pinnacles, and frequently having a band of 
shallow quatrefoiled pannelling below the string- 
course which breaks the flatness of the wall in a 
pleasing manner. We may mention as instances 
Wymondham, Edmondthorpe, Wyfordby, Thorpe 
Arnold, Coston, Sproxon, Brentingby, and Knip- 
ton. Thechurches of Thorpe Arnold, Wyfordby, 
and Coston, have towers narrower than: the nave, 
leaving a portion of the west wall unoccupied 
on either side. The singular construction of the 
last named, Coston, recalls the towers of Fresh- 
water, in the Isle of Wight, and Brocklesby, in 
Lincolnshire. It stands half outside and _ halt 
inside the nave, the west wall of the church 
joining it midway on each side. It is Early 
English below and supportsa slender broach spire 
of Perpendicular date, and deserves notice for its 
oddity. That of the little manorial chapel of 
Brentingby — now quasi-parochial, but - still 
destitute of a font, and with no right of in- 
terment—is charmingly picturesque. Only half 
as long as it is broad, with small cusped lights 
below, the belfry stage has tall single lights, two 
on the east and west faces, and a single one on the 
north and south faces, and is covered with a 
saddleback stone roof, a quaint little spirelet being 
seated astride the very centre of the ridge. It be- 
longs to the fourteenth century. So did the little 
church originally, as the north and south doors 
show ; but having fallen into dilapidation, it was 
thoroughly recast in 1649, and reduced to a 
mere oblong room, with a flat plaster ceiling and 
plain square-headed windows. There are some 
cumbrous deal box-pews, but much of the old 
seating remains, interesting from its exceeding 
rudeness. Of spires we saw good examples at 
Oakham—which, well proportioned as it is in 
itself, is hardly tall enough for the noble tower— 
and at Langham, where a fine Early English 
broach has had Decorated gabled spirelights 
inserted in the fourteenth century, somewhat to 
the perplexity of the archatectural observer. The 
Perpendicular spire at Waltham is of fine outline, 
and has the angles crocketed, which is also the 
case with that of Branstone. We cannot think a 
spire improved by these ornaments. The simple 
outline is more pleasing. At Melton, Waltham, 
and Croxton Kerrial, the towersare central. Inall 
the other churches at the west end, and almost 
universally disengaged, z.e., standing free of the 
aisles, which adds much to their dignity. 
Of all the western towers that of Whissen- 
dine is by far the finest. For simple dignity 
and beauty of proportion it has few rivals 
among parish church towers of its class. It 
is entirely of Early Decorated date, without the 
intrusion of any later features.* As at Oakham, 
the west face of the tower has a tall recessed 
arch, richly shafted and moulded, including the 
west door and window. Above there are three 
niches, but deprived of their occupants, who still 
remain in their places at Oakham. The belfry 
stage is one of singular stateliness, with very tall 
windows of two lights and simple tracery, the 
place of the transom being taken by an ogee- 
headed arch. The design is repeated in blank 
panels on either side. The beauty of: this noble 
tower is somewhat marred by the intrusion of the 
newel stair turret at the south-west angle, which 
throws the western and southern belfry stage out 
of centre. The architect’s design is only seen 
in its integrity on the eastern and southern faces. 
These present coupled belfry windows, with blank 
panels filling the intervening spaces. -The 
grandeur of the design is enhanced by the excel- 
lence of the masonry. Indeed, to the nearness 
of the admirable quarries of Ketton and Barnack 
the excellence of the architecture’ of this district 
is ina large degree owing. When he has such 
fine material to work on, an architect seems to 
, | receive fresh inspiration and to rouse himself to 
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towers we must go back to our starting-point, 


the Church of Melton Mowbray, conspicuous 
alike for magnitude and for stateliness of design, 
of which the central tower is the crowning 
distinction. Thoughin common with the towers 
of the neighbourhood it is of two dates and two 
styles, Early English below and Perpendicular 
above, the harmony of the separate parts is such 
as to completely satisfy the eye and leave nothing 
to be:desired. The lower stage has three beautifully 
proportioned Early English two-light windows, 
the topmost stage four windows of Perpendicular 
date. For simple majesty this tower would have 
few rivals were it not for the awkward excrescence 
of a clumy staircase turret at the north-east 
angle. This in the north and east view sadly injures 
the outline, which is still further marred by the 
rude termination of the turret at the level of the 
belfry stage. It has been proposed to carry the 
turret up a stage higher and finish it with a 
spirelet. Such a course would not want precedent, 
and the improvement effected by the completion 
of an evidently unfinished design would warrant 
the otherwise somewhat rash venture. 

The ballflower, rare in many parts of England, 
and most frequent in the Gloucester and Hereford 
districts, is here abundant, we had almost said 
superabundant. Pretty as it is in itself, there is 
a heaviness in this decoration which palls on 
the eye when it occurs in such profusion as in 
the western galilee porch of Melton—that curious 
and, in some of its features, unique, appendage, 
perhaps connected with the great Leper Hospital 
at Burton Lazars hard by—the porch and transept 
aisle of Langham, the windows of Ashwell, and 
other examples. When crowded into the sofkts 
of the window arches, and encircling the hood 
moulds, the simplicity of outline is lost and the 
richness of detail becomes surfeiting. The 
employment of the ball-flower on a_ horizontal 
string-course or corbel table, as in the aisles of 
Melton and Ashwell, is certainly of unusual 
occurrence, if not confined to this district. 

Another noteworthy feature of the churches 
visited is the frequent variation in northern 
and southern arcades. The great churches of 
Melton and Oakham, and tthat of Waltham 
and some others have their arcades uniform ; 
but in the large majority of the churches 
we find cylindrical piers on one side, and 
octagonal or clustered piers on the other side of 
the nave, and that even when there is little if 
any difference of date. The arcades are almost 
always late Early English or Early Decorated, 
and the arches as a rule equilateral; but in 
several cases, as Garthorpe, Coston and Branstone, 
though of late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century date, they are semi-circular. But we 
have long since learnt that the form of the arch, 
on which so much stress was at one time laid, of 
itself proves nothing. 

There is not much good window tracery in the 
district. Some of the windows exhibit pleasing 
Decorated work, of reticulated and geometrical 
design, but there is far too much of the 
commonplace intersecting-mullion pattern, usually 
without cusps, recalling the ‘‘ Carpenters’ 
Gothic” of a century ago, on which the eye can 
never rest with satisfaction. The grand church of 
Melton Mowbray, though showing some pleasing 
geometrical tracery in the aisles, sins grievously in 
thisrespect. The great gable windows of the nave 
and transepts soar no higher, though relieved of 
their nakedness by the addition of cusping, 
which is wanting in the aisle windows. Every- 
where there are Perpendicular windows in plenty 
—many commonplace enough—but some, as in the 
splendid chancel aisles of Oakham, of really 
excellent design. | 

Of woodwork, the rage of the Puritans and the 
misdirected action of modern restorers has almost 
made a clean sweep. Only one chancel screen 
was seen in the whole of the two days’ excursion, 
that of Edmondthorpe; the base of the screen 
remains hidden by pews at Freeby and else- 
where. At Croxton Kerial there are a whole set 
of magnificent bench-ends, the poppyheads 
having grotesque carving of great vigour. At 
the same place the inner porch door is a fine one 
of oak, and a low ogee-headed wicket rises up 
into a tabernacle for a statue, happily no longer 
empty. 

At Edmondthorpe the former existence of a 
crypt or charnel house beneath the last bay of the 
chancel is evidenced by quatrefoil openings, now 
blocked, on the east, south and north walls, just 
above the ground, with corresponding low arches 
inside. 

Of Domestic work the excursion included 
admirable specimens of Transition, in its greatest 
purity and beauty, in the famous castle hall at 
Oakham—of Early English in Flores House in the 


same town, a good but much altered example of 
a house of a wealthy townsman of the thirteenth 
century—of a country manor house of large size 
and rich design of the first year of the sixteenth 
century, in the older part of Stapleford, the outer 
walls adorned with an army of statues in niches, 
and a profusion of sculptural and legendary bas- 
reliefs—and of a smaller manor house of the 
seventeenth century, picturesque with gables and 
porches and projecting wings of various heights 
at Brentingby. 

We have thought it better to give a general 
summary of the architecture of the district than to 
describe any of the churches in detail. We can- 
not, however, close without an expression of 
admiration of the magnificent church of the town, 
which was the starting and rallying point of our 
excursions, Melton Mowbray. This for its 
magnitude, the harmony of its proportions, the 
purity of its architectural design, characterised by 
restrained strength finding its vent in dignity of 
form rather than in ornamental detail, deservedly 
takes rank with St. Mary Redcliffe (which it 
resembles in having double aisles to the tran- 
septs), Newark, and Coventry as among the very 
finest of our purely parochial churches. A well- 
directed though not faultless restoration carried 
out by able hands now allows it to be seen in 
all the stateliness of its proportions, unencumbered 
by the pews and galleries which long crowded its 
interior. One could wish some things other than 
they are, and especially that the painted glass 
with which it has been lavishly adorned were less 
crude and garish; but taken for all in all there 
are few grander churches, or which will better 
reward a lengthened visit than that of Melton 
Mowbray. 
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WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


Messrs. A. RANSOME & Co. have just issued 
a folio volume, which, although in truth no more 
than a trade catalogue, deserves to rank as a fairly 
complete work dealing with wood - working 
machinery. It is folio size, bound in cloth, con- 
taining over 230 pages of descriptive matter and 
illustrations. Messrs. Ransome naturally deal 
only with their own productions, but that covers 
pretty nearly the whole field of wood-working 
machinery ; indeed, the firm claims that during 
the thirty-nine years they have been in business 
they have made a greater variety of wood-working 
machines than any other firm in the world. The 
whole of their patterns were destroyed by fire 
in December, 1884, and since that date they have 
had occasion to construct patterns for over 600 
different machines. A good deal of interesting 
work has been done in Messrs. Ransome’s works 
at Chelsea. For a long time, as our readers will 
doubtless remember, they made a special study of 
cask-making machinery, and their fine display at 
the Fisheries Exhibition was one of the most in- 
teresting features in the machinery in motion 
department. Forestry machinery has also been 
made a study at Chelsea; the steam tree-feller 
is now fairly well known in most countries from 
whence timber is obtained. Some time ago one 
of the firm made an expedition to the United 
States, in order to study the question of breaking 
up lumber, and the result has been that the band- 
saw has largely been introduced for this purpose 
in England, and amongst other illustrations in the 
book in question is one of the largest band-saws in 
the world, in the course of erection. Another 
illustration gives a view Of the trial shop at the 
Stanley Works, Chelsea. It is here that an 
example of each of the more important *wood- 
working tools made by the firm is erected and 
connected up ready for operation in order that 
foreigners may see the method of working. 
Messrs. Ransome pride themselves on having 
made a study of wood, as well as of the machinery 
by which it is worked, and they state with un- 
doubted truth that otherwise they could not have 
been so successful in this special branch of 
manufacture. During the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition of 1886 the authorities placed in 
their hands for the purpose of experiment, 
samples of the timbers exhibited by the various 
colonies. The experiments were carried out 
exhaustively ; the tests extending over a period of 
some months. We had the pleasure at the 
time, of witnessing a large number of these 
tests, and the working up of the colonial wood 
in various forms, in order to arrive at the respec- 
tive. values of the samples. There are various 
other kinds of wood-working machinery, to 
which this firm has turned its attention, such as 
railway carriage and wagon machines, railway 
sleeper and key machines for  shipbuilders, 
wheelwrights, &c. All these are illustrated 





and described in the catalogue. A feature worthy 


a 
of attention consists of the practical }; 
to purchasers, contained in the book. h 
addition to the Stanley Works, Messrs. R 
have recently amalgamated with their Ch, 
business the Battersea Foundry, which hag 
carried on for some time past under the Style oj 
Ransome, Josselyn, & Woods. The two 
have been for some time practically iden 
although the management has been indiyiq 
The Battersea Foundry specially turned it 
attention to the production of difficult and con 
plicated castings. Messrs. Ransome’s catalo, 
is almost on a level with the best Ame 
productions of the same description. It w 
we think, be quite so were a little more arty 
effort expended on the production of the wo 
cuts. The purely mechanical details, as a 
are fairly good, but anything outside mechani 
is very crude. It may be said, however, thy 
the descriptions are clearly and __intellig; 
written, which, unfortunately, is not a comm, 
virtue with trade catalogues in general. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON METRO. 
POLITAN WATER SUPPLY, 


THE Commission met on Tuesday and Wy. 
nesday for the purpose of taking further evideno, 

The first witness was Dr. German Sims Woy. 
head, F.R.C.P. (Edinburgh), F.R.S. (Eg) 
burgh), and now Director of the Laboratorig 
the Conjoint Board of the Royal College , 
Physicians (London) and Surgeons (England) 
who is the author of works on ‘* Bacteria aj 
their Products,” and is the Editor of 4 
*¢ Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology.” 





Bacteria and River Waters. 


Dr. Woodhead had prepared for the Comni. 
sion and was examined upon a paper embodying 
in a very succinct manner the results of bacteri. 
logical research as bearing upon the problem of 
water supply from rivers. He said in his 
that in spite of the large amount of work that hy 
been carried on in connexion with the relation of 
bacteria to water and sewerage, and although ve 
have undoubtedly gained a certain amount 
information, we are still groping in the dark. He 
guarded himself and warned others, who wee 
not constantly working at these  questios 
against placing too great reliance on tk 
numerous experiments that have been carried out, 
and on any deductions that may have been dram 
from the results obtained. We ought not tow 
water for drinking purposes (1) if it contained 
moulds derived from organic matter left at rest for 
some time, (2) if it contained spore-bearing bacilli 
(3) if it contained special species of organisms 
usually found in the alimentary canal of manand 
animals, (4) if it contained numerous liquefying 
organisms of several different species, and (') 
water in which a large number of species are 
found indicating numerous sources from which the 
organisms are derived. All such waters were 
sonage sd contaminated by _ organic matter 


where putrefactive processes are going @ 
with considerable activity. The mere num 
of organisms, even of those which cause liq 
faction of gelatine, especially if they 
not form spores, cannot in most instance 
be looked upon as _ necessarily _ rendenng 
the water unfit for use; but, wheneve 
a large number of different species of organismls 
and a considerable quantity of organic matter are 
present, the water should be looked upon as being 
gathered from suspicious sources. We have yet 
much to learn as to the conditions under which 
the cholera organism is capable of retaining 
its vitality in water and other media, and 


through a series of modifica 
tions according to the conditions unde 
which they are placed. The _ typhoid 
bacillus had not been found in the water of the 
Thames, and was, therefore, not likely to be fount 
in the water passed through filters ; but relative! 
so little had been done that one could not k 
astonished that it had not been found ; and in hs 
own mind he had not the slightest doubt tha! 
many times since filtration had been brought to! 
present perfection typhoid bacilli had be 
present in both kinds of Thames and Lea walt! 
Dealing with filtration as of two essentially 
different kinds—mechanical and biological—. 
Woodhead described the latter as the retention ° 
micro-organisms in the superficial layers of i 
filter, so that the filtrate contains no mide 
organisms which can cause turbidity. There 
is deposited on the surface of the Milt 


bacillus run 





after the first day or two a_ layer ° 


rom highly-manured ground or from grout » 


both the cholera organism and the typhoid | 
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organic matter in which micro-organisms are 
resent in enormous quantities; these form a 
kind of cohesive mud through which water and 
substances in solution may pass, but micro- 
organisms are in great part kept back. So long 
4s this film remains unbroken, and at the same 
time permeable to water, we have the most 
eficient filtration that can be devised for-water 
taken from settling ponds or from reservoirs ; but 
this filter, good as it is, does not give results equal 
to those obtained ina good natural earth filter 
that is not overworked. Every additional foot 
of mechanical filtration must be an increased safe- 
uard. Still, if river water must be used, every 

ssible precaution should be taken against its 
ice made a receptacle for unpurified sewage. 

It is almost impossible in periods of flood to 





' obtain it free from large quantities of surface 


drainage ; but it ought to be insisted that in 
ordinary weather there should be no surface 
drainage directly into the Thames or into its 
tributaries. Solid excreta should be collected 
and dug into the soil, and for liquids farms should 
be treated as biological filters. Sand, ashes, 

avel, and similar materials, without the presence 
of some earth or organic matter, act merely as 
mechanical and not as biological filters; but they 
possess porosity which aids aération. So long as 
accidents may happen in connexion with filtra- 
tion, so long there must be danger from water 
that contains a large quantity of animal organic 
matter; and the supply of the largest city in the 
world ought to be above suspicion. So convinced 
is he of the dangers lurking in the water taken 
from a river draining such a large area that he 
never drinks it unless it has been charged with 


_carbolic acid for some time, or has been boiled or 


passed through a Chamberland filter at a com- 
paratively slow rate. 


Defence of Tees Water. 


Mr. D. D. Wilson, manager for the Stockton 
and Middlesbrough Water Board, was examined 
upon ‘‘ Observations,” extending to thirty printed 
foolscap pages, made by him upon Dr. Barry’s 
final report on enteric fever in the Tees Valley in 
1890-91; elucidated by appendices occupying 
forty pages, by thirty-nine elaborate statistical 
tables, and by a series of eight diagrams, some 
coloured, and others giving curves to exhibit the 
variations of fever mortality in the district, and 
comparisons of that district with other large towns. 
These details are mentioned to show the 
industry and completeness with which Mr. Wilson 
had got up and submitted his case against 
Dr. Barry’s final report, with an advanced proof 
of which he had been furnished for the purpose. 
He was examined at great length with reference 
to the exceptions taken by him to the manner in 
which Dr. Barry has dealt with facts and figures, 
and the inferences he has deduced from his mode 
of dealing with them. Speaking generally, Mr. 
Wilson asserts that all the evidence, when care- 
fully sifted with due regard to times and places, 
does not support the conclusion that there is any 
connexion between the water supply and the out- 
break and spread of fever, but that it is accounted 
for by insanitary conditions, and that there are 
examples of local immunity which tell in favour 
of the Tees water rather than against it. Mr. 
Wilson says that the tenour of Dr. Barry’s report 
suggests that the object of his inquiry was not so 
much to arrive at a knowledge of the real facts as 
to fix the responsibility for the epidemic on the 
Tees water. The following are the assumptions 
in Dr, Barry’s final report which Mr. Wilson sets 
himself to disprove :— 

A. The outbreak was practically confined to the 
Tees water supply districts, the districts outside 
being practically exempt. 

- The fever was epidemic in every part of the 
Tees water supply districts, and was simultaneous 
i its outbreak in each part. 

\. The maps demonstrate 
universal) distribution of the 
throughout the districts, 

D, That the sanitary arrangements in the 
several districts supplied “‘ differed inéer se in all 
variety of ways,” and there was ‘‘ community of 
circumstances ” only as regards water supply. 

_ E. The time when the second outbreak was at 
its worst was a time of the year when enteric 
fever 1is—unless very special circumstances favour 
its dissemination—unapt to become epidemic in 

Is country, 
wa The partial destruction in 1885 of the 
bial de at Barnard Castle, and its almost 
€struction since, have changed the condi- 
ae of the river so that, whilst previously there 
ae no foreshore at Barnard Castle to admit of 

© accumulation of filth and excremental matter, 

“re 1S now a wide foreshore, on which large 


the uniform (or 
house invasions 


quantities collect, to be washed down on the occa- 
sion of heavy floods in the river—that such floods 
took place on August 12 and 23 and December I, 
1890, and that the origin of the epidemic was to 
be found in the excremental matter washed into 
the river at these dates. 

In dealing with A, Mr. Wilson contends 
that the epidemic in September was not confined 
to the Tees water districts, but that it extended 
to other districts not so supplied. He says Dr. 
Barry was misled as to the comparative pre- 
valence of fever in the different districts by 
dealing with numbers of cases ascertained by 
several different methods. In the Tees water 
districts the numbers were ascertained by com- 
pulsory notification ; in other districts, by volun- 
tary notification or personal application to medical 
practitioners. The Registrar-General’s returns 
show that up to the end of September there was 
no evidence of greater prevalence of fever in the 
Tees water district than in the adjoining dis- 
tricts. The death-rates were higher in Stockton 
and Hartlepool than in Darlington and Guis- 
brough, and that would indicate that the 


epidemic in the four places had not a common 


origin. 

In dealing with B, Mr. Wilson mentions 
California (162 houses) left untouched by both 
outbreaks, although it used to suffer greatly before 
it got Tees water in 1884. Also ancient Stockton 
(900 houses), which escaped in the first outbreak, 
and with few cases in the second, in spite of 
serious sanitary defects. Also four other places 
which escaped the first outbreaks, and three 
places which were attacked, fifty-six, sixty, and 
sixty-six days after the incriminated flood. All 
these places contain 1,016 houses—more than the 
places in the district not supplied with Tees 
water which escaped. Mr. Wilson makes a great 
point of the immunity amongst seamen, although 
ships take in the Tees water. That the outbreak 
was not simultaneous he shows by giving the 
successive dates in four weeks, in places that take 
Tees water and other places with other supplies, 
and this for both attacks. He concludes that 
many places that take Tees water escaped in the 
first outbreak, that it reached others long after the 
flaods, and that many places were reached by 
** spreading ” which was the ‘‘ chief, if not the 
only, factor in the outbreak.” 

In dealing with C, Mr. Wilson contends that 
omissions of fever cases in some districts and of 
others in which there was exceptional immunity 
have produced in Dr. Barry’s tables a misleading 
appearance of uniformity, while separate systems 
of sewers, and nuisances, such as a _ cesspool 
in the centre of a recreation ground, account 
for local peculiarities. 

In dealing with D, Mr. Wilson refers to former 
outbreaks in the district which have been 
reported upon by Dr. Thorne, Dr. Ballard, and 
Dr. Barry himself, in reports which dwell upon 
insanitary conditions irrespective of water supply. 

Under the heading E, Mr. Wilson reminds Dr. 
Barry that he inquired into an epidemic of typhoid 
fever in the first quarter of 1890. 

Under F, he produced a series of photographs to 
show that there had been no great alteration in 
the foreshore since 1884. 

The attribution of the second outbreak to a 
flood in December is met by the statement that 
other and larger floods were not followed by out- 
breaks. He shows the relation of the fever 
mortality in Stockton to the rainfall of the district, 
and says when it is remembered with what 
quantity of the specific contagion of typhoid 
fever the sewers was cuarged: at the time of 
various floodings and downpourings of rain there 
need be no surprise that disease was scattered far 
and wide over the area on which it had taken 
such firm hold. 

This outline must suffice for the present to 
indicate the points in the controversy between 
Dr. Barry and Mr. Wilson. 
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CLAYBURY ASYLUM. 


THE new Asylum at Claybury, near Woodford, 
was formally opened by Mr. P. M. Martineau, 
Chairman of the Claybury Sub-Committee of the 
Asylums Committee of the London County 
Council, on Saturday last, June 17. Inthe Buzlder 
for November 23, 1889, we gave a bird’s-eye- 
view and ground plan, with description, of this 
extensive group of buildings. The plan has been 
slightly modified in execution in one or two parts, 
but the plan we published on the date mentioned 
fairly represents the buildings as carried out. 

The Asylum was commenced as a _ fourth 
Asylum for the County of Middlesex under an 





order of the Court of Magistrates in 188 5: 


Early in 1887, the design of the architect, Mr. 
George T. Hine, was selected in a limited com- 
petition, in which six designs were submitted. 
Later in the same year the work of levelling a 
plateau for the main building was commenced, 
also the erection of the entrance lodges, the con- 
tractors for these being Messrs. Higgs & Hill, of 
London. In 1888, the plans for the Asylum were 
finally passed by the Lunacy Commissioners and 
approved by the Home Secretary, and the 
foundations were commenced to be put in; the 
first contractors being Messrs. Howell & Son, who 
failed before they got very far with their work, 
which was afterwards completed by Mr. H. 
Lovatt, of Wolverhampton. In 1889, the Local 
Government Act having come into force, the 
site and foundations were transferred to the 
London County Council, and in the autumn of 
the same year the contract for the superstructure 
was let to Mr. Edmund Gabbutt, of Liverpool. 
In June of 1890, Lord Rosebery, the first 
Chairman of the London County Council, laid the 
memorial stone over the principal entrance of the 
official block. 

The asylum is designed to accommodate 2,000 
patients, 800 males and 1,200 females, and 
between 200 and 300 officers, attendants, and 
nurses. The building is constructed on the 
block system, the various blocks being connected 
by one-story corridors which communicate with 
the administrative centre, including the Recreation 
Hall and Chapel. 

Provision is made for the various classes of 
lunatics, comprising the sick and infirm, recent 
cases, epileptics, and acute cases, as well as the 
quiet, working, and chronic patients. } 
On the Male Side are workshops for tailors, 
cobblers, upholsterers, carpenters, painters, 
plumbers, and engineers; and on the Female 
Side is a. large sewing-room for female workers. 
Provision is made for attendants and nurses in the 
various patients’ wards, and in addition to these 
there are separate block for attendants, comprising 
mess, day, and club-rooms for both maie and 
female attendants, with bedrooms over, and a 
separate block for night nurses. 

There is a private residence for the Medical 
Superintendent, another for the steward, and 
quarters for half-a-dozen assistant medical officers. 
The Administrative Centre comprises a large’ 
kitchen with sculleries, larders, &c., which have 
been fitted up by Messrs. J. & F. May. A 
general store for the steward, laundry buildings 
with washhouses for patients, attendants, and 
officers, and all necessary ironing-rooms, drying 
stoves, and receiving and delivery rooms for linen. 
The machinery and fittings for these having been 
supplied by Messrs. Bradford & Co. 
There is a large Recreation Hall capable 
of holding 1,200 patients with a stage and 
dressing-rooms, the enriched ~ plaster work 
having been executed by Messrs, Jackson & 
Sons. There is also a chapel to seat 800 
people. . 

Outside the main Asylum will be farm buildings 
with accommodation for 400 head of stock, gas- 
works, mortuary buildings, and Pathological 
Laboratories, which have still to be erected, also 
an Isolation Hospital for infectious cases, which 
will accommodate ten male and ten female 
patients. 

The old house on the estate, known as Claybury 
Hall, has been altered and enlarged to serve as 
an Asylum for fifty private patients. This is 
being carried out in a separate contract by Messrs, 
Reed, Blight & Co. 

The heating of the asylum has been carried out 
by Messrs. Korting Bros., of London and 
Hanover, and consists of a system of steam 
batteries in the basement, from which the warm 
air is conveyed into the various rooms and wards 
by air ducts constructed in the walls of the build- 
ing. The ventilation being provided ‘for by a 
similar system of flues in the walls and connecting 
with extraction cowls in the roof. 

The buildings will be lighted by electricity 
generated on the premises, a very complete 
installation of electric plant being provided in the 
electrical engine-house, which has been supplied 
by Messrs. Latimer Clark, Muirhead, & Co. The 
lamp fittings and wiring by Messrs. Appleton, 
Burbey, and Williamson, and all under the super- 
vision of T. P. Gunyon, Esq., Chief Electrician 
to the London County Council. 

All the heating, hot water for baths, &c., 
steam and hot water for use in laundry and for 
cooking purposes, also for electric lighting, is 
obtained from one central boiler house, where 
there are ten large boilers. 

The building appears to have been con- 
structed in a most substantial way, so as 





be ensure durability and avoid ex Dense in 
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maintenance. The walls in corridors, water- 
closet, annexes, lavatories, bath rooms, kitchens, 
sculleries, are lined throughout with glazed bricks. 
The walls of wards have pitch pine dadoes. All 
the internal woodwork throughout is of pitch pine 
stained and varnished, everything being thoroughly 
good and of a most durable character, and at 
present, being possibly in advance of the times, 
compared with some of the older Asylums, will 
not soon be liable to be condemned as out of 
date. 

The cement pavings and staircases have been 
executed by Stuart’s Granolithic Company and 
the Victoria Stone Company ; the locks have been 
supplied by Mr. James Gibbons, of Wolverhamp- 
ton. The stone used is from Drabble’s Darley Dale 
quarries and from Lord Winchilsea’s Weldon 
quarries. The facing bricks have been supplied by 
A. Wain, of Heather, Leicestershire; and the 
stained glass is by A. O. Hemming, of London. 

The principal Clerk of Works for the whole of 
the work has been Mr. George Wise, .who has 
been ably assisted by special men for the 
engineering, drainage works, &c. To Mr. Wise 
we must express our thanks for conducting our 
representative over the building. 

The Asylum is pleasartly situate on rising 
ground some ten or twelve miles from the Thames, 
and its main facade faces due south, commanding 
pleasant views over the Lower Thames Valley in 
the direction of the Kentish hills. 


Sllustrations. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RICHARD M. HUNT. 
aN S on former occasions, we give as an extra 
msi 











@| page illustration the portrait of the 
wees} Institute Gold Medallist of the year, 
taken from a photograph kindly sent to us by 
Mr. Hunt for the purpose. The likeness is a 
very good one. 


| 





PANELS FOR THE DECORATION OF 
THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, BATH. 


THESE two circular bas-reliefs, which are at 
present hung on opposite walls of the Lecture 
Room at the Royal Academy, are intended for 
the ceiling of the Council Chamber in the new 
Municipal Buildings at Bath. They are referred 
to more particularly in the leading article in this 
number. The sculptor is Mr. F. E. E. Schenck. 





RESIDENCE, NEWPORT, RHODE 
ISLAND, U.S.A. 


Ir was mentioned in our article on Mr. Hunt 
and his works last week, that his practice had 
been largely in domestic architecture. This 
illustration is from a photograph of one of his 
recent works of this class, and shows some 
originality in the application of Gothic architee- 
ture in a modern dwelling-house. 

No doubt many of our readers would wish that 
the wrought-iron finials, &c., on the roof had 
been dispensed with ; but it must be remembered 
that it is not so long since we habitually indulged 
in these ‘‘ pleasant vices” ourselves. For the 
rest, the arrangement ofthe principal front is 
dignified and effective, and is an example of Mr. 
Hunt’s treatment of Gothic, the majority of his 
buildings being more or less Classic in style and 
feeling. 





DESIGNS FOR FRIEZES. 


THESE friezes, designed by Mr. Arthur 
Gwatkin, are all hung in the Architectural Room 
at the Royal Academy except that lowest on the 
plate. The large one, which the artist calls the 
** Garden Frieze,” is designed to produce with a 
raised outline, by Mr. Clement Heaton’s 
cloisonné process, the interspaces being filled in 
with colour. The others are to be produced by 
the ordinary process employed by Messrs. 
Hayward, for whom the designs were made. We 
have noticed them before in the course of our 
notes on the Architectural Room at the Royal 
Academy. 





ST. PETER’S CHURCH, STAINES. 


THE above-named new church is the generous 
gift of Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., late Solicitor- 
General. The work was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Pyrnne, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Westminster, some eighteen months ago, and 
tenders _ were ‘obtained from quantities by 
R. Henry Hale, F.S.I. After some unforeseen. 


delay, the tender of Messrs. Goddard & Sons, 
of Farnham, for 6,000/. has been accepted. 

The style chosen in design is a free treatment 
of Perpendicular, in red brick and stone. The 
plan shows a nave of four bays, 26 ft. wide by 
8o ft. in length, having a height of 40 ft. to the 
apex of the waggon roof. 

The chancel, which in 38 ft. 6in. in length, is 
of the same width and height as the nave. 
Aisles, 10 ft. 6 in. wide, are thrown out on north 
and south side of nave. A narthex is placed at the 
west end with westernentrance. The tower, 
which is placed at the south-west end of south 
aisle, is designed in three stages and capped with 
a copper covered spire. In the lower stage, on the 
nave floor level, a baptistry is formed. In the upper 
stages, which are ornamented externally with 
panelled work in brick and stone, are arranged 
the belfry and bell-ringers’ floor respectively. A 
southern transept with separate entrance, forms 
the nave of a small chapel on the south side of 
chancel. Clergy and choir vestries, and organ 
chambers, are placed on the north side of chancel, 
and passages are left on the north and south of 
chancel. The altar is elevated by steps from the 
nave floor level, and ample space and height are 
left above and behind the altar for a baldachin 
or reredos. 

One of the main features of the church is the 
constructional rood screen, which is carried right 
up into the chancel arch, the upper portion 
enriched with tracery. The central figure and 
cross are designed to be cut out of the solid stone- 
work of the tracery, and the side figures placed 
on corbels formed in the panels of the tracery. 

The site of the church, facing, as it does, 
directly upon the river Thames, is most pictur- 
esque, but owing to the prevalence of floods, the 
nave floor has been kept higher than the level of 
any known flood. The illustration of the interior 
is from a drawing exhibited in the Royal Academy 
this year. : 

The foundation-stone is to be laid on July 15. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council was 
held on Tuesday afternoon last at Spring Gardens, 
the Chairman, Mr. John Hutton, presiding. 


The Proposed Strand Improvement.—The 
adjourned report of the Improvements Committee 
again came up for discussion. The Committee 
recommended, with regard to the Strand to 
Holborn proposal (‘‘ Council Broadway”) :— 

** That the application to Parliament for powers to form 
the new street from Holborn to the Strand and subsidiary 
streets be renewed in the next session, but that the scheme 
be not further proceeded with unless satisfactory provisions 
are made as to payment for it.” 

On the motion to adopt this recommendation 
at a previous meeting of the Council, the 
following amendment was moved and carried :— 

“That the further application to Parliament be post- 
poned until after relief shall have been secured to the 
occupying ratepayers of London by the provision of some 
new source of revenue which can be applied by the Council 
for the purposes of metropolitan improvements.” 

On the motion of Mr. Westacott, it was now 
resolved, by 55 votes to 49, on adivision, to refer 
the matter back to the Committee for further 
consideration :— 


The Bozters Court Improvement.—The Im- 
provements Committee also made a report as 
to the removal of the block of building at the south 
end of Tottenham Court-road, and recommended 

‘That the Council do apply in the next session of 
Parliament for powers to widen Tottenham Court-road at 
Bozier’s-court as shown upon the plan submitted herewith, 
provision being made in the Bill that the owners of 
property benefited shall contribute to the cost of the im- 
provement by means of an improvement rate, to be secured 
on such persons and interests and in such manner as 
the Council may hereafter determine when approving the 
draft Bill.” 

It was urged, in support of this recommendation, 
that the proposed improvement was one in which 
the principle of betterment was capable of just 
and easy application, but the following amend- 
ment was moved by Mr. Leon— 

“That the recommendation be referred back, as the 
Council, having regard to the heavy burdens now imposed 
upon the occupiers of houses in London, especially in the 
poorer districts, is not prepared to undertake other than 
very urgent improvements until an alteration is made in 
the incidence of taxation.” 

Mr. Lloyd seconded this amendment, which 
was carried, on a division, by a majority of two 
votes, 54 members voting for it, and 52 against. 


Southern Approach to Vauxhall Bridge.—An 
adjourned joint report of the Bridges and 
Improvements Committees on this subject was, 
after some discussion, referred back for further 
consideration, | 





1 in the tunnel opening in No. 4 shaft. 


Ey 


i 
Claybury Asylum.—The Asylums Committe, 
reported as follows :— 


‘In view of the fact that the farm buildings and 
mortuary are to be erected by the Works Depar, 
ment, it becomes necessary to make arrangement, 
for the payment of commission to the architect, y, 
G. T. Hine, and the quantity surveyor, Mr, y 
Smith. 

The estimate of the Works Department for the, 
buildings is 14,200/., which includes the payment t, 
the quantity surveyor of 14 percent. for commission 
printing and lithographing bills of quantities, [ft j, 
customary for the contractor to pay the quant 
surveyor out of the first payment made to him jp 
respect of his contract. We therefore recommend. 

‘(a) That Mr. H. Smith be forthwith paid his agrey 
commission of 1} per cent. upon the estimate of 14,209), 
the Works Department for the farm buildings, &c.’ 

It has been the practice for the architect to 
paid his commission upon the certificates he make 
from time to time to the contractor. We conside 
that the architect should in respect of this work iggy 
certificates as to the amount done by the work 
department, and that his commission of 4 per cent 
should be paid upon such certificates. We recon. 
mend— 


‘(4) That this course be approved.’” 


Both recommendations were agreed to withoyt 
discussion, 

The Blackwall Tunnel.—The Bridges Con. 
mittee reported as follows as to the progress of 
these works :— 

‘‘We have to report that the fire-proof galvanised 
iron fence and the approach road at Ordnance-whaf 
are completed, and nearly all the concrete river-wal 
at Northumberland-wharf is executed. ‘The caisson; 
for Nos. 1 and 2 shafts are riveted and sunk to a depth 
of 8 ft. 6 in., and the caisson for No. 3 shaft is dow 
36 ft. 6 in. and riveted for 14 ft. above the surface ¢ 
the ground, and the concrete filled in between th 
skins to a depth of 30 ft. No. 4 caisson is finished 
with the exception of a small quantity of concrete 
being placed between the skins. The shield, which 
is now complete and in working order, 1s 1n position 
On the north 
side nothing has been done to the cut-and-cover 
work during the past month; but on the south side 
the excavation is completed, the brickwork built 
for a length of 153 ft. to the road level, and the con- 
crete advanced to springing level for a distance of 
170 ft. The progress of this portion of the work has 
been considerably hindered by the strike of the 
bricklayers. ‘The first permanent cast-iron ring was 
inserted in the tunnel on the gth inst. The total 
approximate cost of the work executed up to date’s 
111,103/,, of which the sum of 10,065/. is due to the 
progress made during the past month.” 


Appointment of an Assistant-Engineer.—Tht 
Main Drainage Committee reported as follows 
to filling up the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mr. W. Santo Crimp :— 


‘‘In accordance with the resolution of the Councl 
of the 16th of May last, referring to us the question 
of the appointment of an engineer of the north 
main drainage district at a commencing salary 
of 600/. a year, an advertisement was issued 
inviting applications for the post. Forty-seven 
applications were received, and they were referred to 
a sub-committee, who selected twelve candidates as 
being best qualified for the appointment. These 
twelve applicants we have seen, and having vey 
carefully considered their regpective merits and 
qualifications, we submit to the Council the namé 
of three of them in the following order:—M. 

E. Worth, Mr. D. Cameron, and Mr. W. 
Fairley. We recommend— 

‘That Mr. John Edward Worth be, subject to a certifi 
cate of fitness by the Council’s medical examiner, appointed 
engineer to take charge, under the direction of the 
Engineer, of the sewerage and other engineerirg works 0 
the Council in that part of London north of the Thames, 
cluding the outfall at Barking Creek, at a commencig 
salary of 600l. a year, and upon the following condita 
viz., that he do hold his office during the pleasure 0 . 
Council; that he be required to give his whole time to We 
duties of his office and be not allowed to take any privale 
business; that any fees received by him either a4 
witness or in any other capacity be paid to the Coune j 
and further, that on retirement, he shall not be entitled a 
shall not make any claim ‘to any retiring allowance un : 
the Superannuations Act, 1866, and that he will submit» 
any general scheme which the Council may adopt 
respect to insurance for pensions or superannuation. 


This was unanimously agreed to, after a few 
words of explanation from Mr. McDougall, tht 
Chairman of the Committee. 

Having transacted other business, 
adjourned at seven o’clock. 


the Council 


—_— a 
, —_— 





‘* HOLY WOMEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Mr. Westlake writes to us to point out that : 
drawing, which we illustrated last week, 75 2 be 
Architectural Room at the Royal Academy ; ai 
says, ‘‘ hung very high up, because it Is a del 2 
drawing.” It was this out-of-the-way position 
the drawing, no doubt, coupled with the nai 
the companion work last year was hung in the 
and White room, that led us into the mistake 
saying it was not in the Architectural Room, 
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‘MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS AT BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS: 


WATER METERS, 


WE now conclude our report* of the meeting 
held at Bury St. Edmunds on the oth inst. in 
connexion with the Eastern Counties District of 
the Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers. , 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper by Mr. J. Campbell Smith, the 
sanitary and other work carried out in Bury St. 
Edmunds was spoken of as generally commend- 
able, but Mr. Walshaw (Peterborough), and other 
speakers, deprecated the practice of charging a 
water rate of IOs. per annum for a water-closet. 

Mr. Silcock (King’s Lynn) next read an in- 
teresting paper on “Lighting the Lynn Ship 
Channel.” After this had been discussed, 

Mr. B. Godfrey (Droitwich) read a paper on 
‘Water Meters for Municipal Purposes,” from 
which we extract the following passages :— 

The present meters in the market differ widely 
in their construction, and may be divided into 
three classes—the Inferential, Rotary Piston, and 
Absolute. The ‘‘ Inferential,” as its name implies, 
only ‘‘infers” the quantity passed through it, and 
is far from a measure of capacity, acting by the 
rotation of a plate carrying three tubular arms set 
at a direction pointing to the rear of the apis of 
the plate. Down a hollow centre spindle carrying 
the plate the water passes through these arms, 
causing the plate to rotate according to the 
velocity of the water passing through it, 
the plate and spindle gearing into almost the 
ordinary counter gear, except that it is remark- 


able for its clumsiness and the difficulty of 


reading, the whole dial revolving in the case of 
one well-known class of meter. 

The Inferential meter is costly in maintenance, 
as it appears from one maker’s catalogue that the 
sum charged for maintenance is about 10 per cent. 
onthe cost. In the first cost it appears to be the 
cheapest meter in the market, and this is 
the only reason one can give for its adop- 
tion in various towns. Upon looking into _the 
cost, however, as compared with that of other 
meters, it appears that, taking a 1-in. meter as the 
standard, the quantity delivered at an effective 
head of 150 ft., per hour, is 2,500 gals., while 
with another representative type of meter of the 
Rotary Piston class, the quantity passed is 3,000 
gallons, while with 4-in. meters of the same 
classes the quantity passed, per hour, is 500 and 
1,800 gals. respectively, thus showing that 
although the Inferential only appears to be about 
two-thirds of the cost of the Rotary Piston meter, 
it is in reality quite as high in price for the 
effective work done. The author’s experience of 
the Inferential class of meter is very unsatisfactory, 
and he is not replacing ary of them as_ they 
stop. | 
_ The water-ways of an Inferential meter, 4-in. 
size, are equal to an area of 0°03029685 of an 
inch, or about one-sixth the area of a 3-in. circle. 
Upon these reduced openings, to gain an increase 
in the velocity of the water, the working of an 
Inferential meter chiefly depends. These openings 
are liable to get further choked and reduced by 
oxidization and other causes, thereby giving a 
high velocity, causing considerable over-registra- 
tion, while an increase in the friction of the 
counter or training gear causes under-registration. 

The Rotary Piston meter is the meter most 
used at present, two representative types being 
Kent’s and the London Meter Company’s. In 
this class the water is measured in a chamber 
which expands and contracts alternately, but with 
a circular motion, so that there is no concussion. 
In Kent’s meter the piston is of vulcanite, 
working in a very accurately made chamber of 
Delta metal, fitting loosely into a cast-iron case, 
from which it is easily removed for exchange, 
examination, or cleaning, without uncoupling the 

y of the meter. The water entering under the 
movable chamber passes through a large strainer, 
which very effectually removes grit from the 
water. 

The London Meter Company’s meter consists 
of a gun-metal chamber containing a vertical hub, 
with four vanes made of vulcanite set at each end 
of two circular spindles diametrically opposite to 
one another. The spindles, revolving horizontally 
through the hub, alternately stand on end, and 
orm a measuring chamber in the form of a 
quadrant of a circle, or lie flat to empty opposite 
to the port holes. 

In both these meters, the working parts being 
made of a very light material, running in water, 
will work with a minimum of friction, and are 








* See last wéek’s Builder, p. 471. 





suitable for high velocities, but should not be 
used on old mains, or: near dead ends, where the 
water is liable to contain iron oxide or grit, as a 
very slight furring in the working chamber is 
liable to cause them to stop entirely, owing to the 
accuracy with which they have to be made. 

Absolute or Packed Reciprocating Piston meters 
are well known. They may be sub-divided into 
two classes, the single-cylinder and the double- 
cylinder. The former is best represented by 
a well-known meter of high repute, and consists 
of a cylinder having its passages in connexion 
with a four-way cock, which is controlled by 
a tumbling weight in connexion with a rack 
worked by the piston-rod. By this means the 
inlet and outlet are alternately placed in con- 
nexion with opposite ends of the cylinder at the 
completion of each stroke. In all single-cylinder 
meters the valve movement is actuated by 
auxiliary means. Some: meters of this class 
simply record the number of strokes made, 
whether long or short, thereby causing the regis- 
tration to be greater per quantity passed at a high 
speed than at a low. There are many two- 
cylinder meters in the market at the present 
time. In this class of meter the movement 
is all made under water, the general principle 
being that each piston, at the end of its stroke, 
actuates the valves of the other; considerable 
pressure is required to move some meters of this 
class, but this is compensated for by the area of 
the piston upon which the water acts. Meters of 
this class run fairly well in a hard water, or one 
carrying with it slight deposits, as each stroke of 
the piston scours the interior of the cylinder, but 
if left for several days without use they are rather 
liable to ‘‘ stick up,” owing to the piston adhering 
to the cylinder walls. Cylinder meters working 
at a high speed are liable to cause concussion. 


The Kennedy meter possesses a great advan-. 


tage in being constructed so that it can be fitted 
with a clock working a cylinder carrying a narrow 
strip of paper, upon which the piston of the 
meter moves a pencil causing a succession of 
lines, varying, according to,the rate of flow, from 
vertical when much water is. passing, to horizontal 
when no water is being used. This will be 
found very useful for station meters, as it shows 
any unusual demand on thesupply. The quantity 
represented by each vertical line being known, 
according to the size of the meter, the number of 
lines per hour can be counted, and the quantity per 
hour ascertained—of course this is in addition to 
the ordinary dial. 

Another type of cylinder meter is the Schon- 
heyder, in which three loose gun-metal cylinders 
are contained in an outer case, with three pistons 
radiating from one centre, which works on a flat 
plate affixed to the bottom of the case. The 
centre and plate form a valve, with three ports 
for the admission of the water to the cylinder, and 
one large outlet port. The water is admitted 
alternately to the cylinders through these ports ; 
at the same time that one cylinder is filling 
another is over the outlet port and discharging the 
water, which causes a semi-rotary movement 
to the pistons, thereby driving the counter gear. 
There is a considerable concussion to this 
meter when running at high-speeds, and it is 
very bulky as compared with two-cylinder meters. 
Owing to the cast iron forming the interior having 
no protection, the first water passed after the 
meter has stood for a night or so is very dirty and 
unfit for use. In the author’s experience the first 
cost of this meter is high, and the attention 
required afterwards very considerable. When run- 
ning afterwards, with a high back pressure, the 
meter is liable to short-stroke, thereby causing 
over registration. 

One other meter comes under notice, the 
Deacon Waste Water meter, which is so well 
known as to scarcely need description. 

It is impossible to select one particular meter 
and use it as a standard pattern to be rigidly 
adhered to in any town or district, as at present 
there is no meter suitable for trade and domestic 
purposes alike, the demand for water being under 
such varying conditions. ; 

For domestic purposes a Reciprocating Pi$ton 
meter is the most suitable, as the water is very 
frequently taken at a very slow rate, such as the 
filling of a tank in a w.c., which towards the finish 
gets so slow that an Inferential or Rotary Piston 
would hardly be actuated by it. ; 

For trade purposes, such as supplying boilers, 
hotels, innkeepers, &c., the water is taken inter- 
mittently at a much higher rate of flow, such as 
would cause concussion in a Reciprocating Piston 
meter, unless of a large size. It is therefore best 
to use a meter of the Rotary Piston class, which 
will permit of the flow of water at high speeds, 
and also register with comparative accuracy a 


small flow, which is sometimes required on the 
same premises. | 

A boiler should never be permitted to be 
supplied direct from the service, no mattter how 
high the pressure on the main may be, as there is 
always a risk of the pressure being taken off the 
main, when the hot water from the boiler may be 
forced back into the meter, and injure the working 
parts, especially when they consist of vulcanite. 

For road watering purposes or swimming baths, 
the Inferential meter may be used, as it is 
then working under the most favourable 
conditions, the water being all passed at full bore 
without back pressure, while their small size 
enables them to be fixed under the footpaths, or 
in the base of a stand-post. 

The supply to urinals is the reverse of the one 
first considered, the supply being taken very 
slowly during the 24 hours, and in this case the 
Reciprocating Piston meters should be used. 

For hydraulic lifts the Rotary Piston meter is 
the most suitable, and should be of the full size 
of the main. Rotary Piston meters of this class 
can be had tested up to 2,500 lbs. pressure if 
necessary. 

For waterworks station meters the Rotary 
Piston is suitable, as also the Kennedy meter, 
which, when fitted with a clock and diagram, is 
especially suitable, but in this case care should be 
taken that the meter is sufficiently large for its 
work to prevent concussion. 

The author has at present in use at the water- 
works a Kennedy meter which has supplied. the 
whole town for fourteen years, and has not cost 
more than 5/. for repairs during that time, being 
still in perfect working order. 

Before putting a new meter to work, or one 
that has been repaired, it is advisable to give it a 
short run, both at high and low velocities, in the 
testing-shop of the waterworks, or if there be no 
testing room, to connect it to a service pipe and 
ascertain that it registers when passing water. 

It may be mentioned that it has never been 
found to answer to couple up _half-a-dozen 


meters or so, and pass water through them 


as a test, as there will be a considerable dis- 
crepancy in the registration. 

A 100-gallon tank with a gauge glass will be 
found sufficient for testing most meters, the 
gallons being marked on the glass with a file, and 
can be made cheaply. A long tank will be found 
the most accurate, and should be fitted with a 
large cock to allow of being emptied quickly. 

In conclusion, the author has to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance given to him by Mr. 
Walter G. Kent, and would recommend any one 
wishing to go more fully into the subject of water 
meters to consult his book, published by E. & 
F. N. Spon ; also the ‘* Minutes ot Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” vol. cvii. 

After some discussion, the members’ were 
entertained at luncheon by the Mayor, and 
afterwards visited the sewage farm at West Stow. 
A description of this farm was given in Mr. 
Campbell Smith’s paper published by us last 
week. 

—_——_1+<+———_ 


THE GLASS- PAINTING TRADE. 


A MEETING of the Glass-Painters’ Union was 
held at the ‘‘ Goat and Compasses,” 60, Euston- 
road, on the roth inst., Mr. T. P. Underhill, 
President of the Union, occupying the chair. 

According to the circular convening the meet- 
ing, it had been convoked ‘‘for the purpose of 
considering the method of piecework adopted by 
Mr. T. Curtis (of the firm of Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes, Soho-square), both at his own firm and 
at the firm of Messrs. Cox, Buckley, & Co., 
Southampton-street, Strand. Also to hear a 
statement as to the amount of wages earned by 
the workmen under this system at the latter firm, 
and to consider the best means of acquainting the 
clergy and architects of the United Kingdom of 
the way in which their work is executed by these 
two firms.” 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said the history of the matter which brought 
them together that evening began on January 9 
when a complaint was made about the wages the 
men were earning at certain firms, and after two 
or three letters had passed between the Committee 
of the Union, and the firm of Messrs. Cox, 
Sons, Buckley, & Co., the committee asked Mr. 
Thompson of that firm to receive a deputation 
from the Union. The request having been 
acceded to, a deputation waited upon Mr. 
Thompson in February, and their case was promised 
serious consideration. They received a most 
favourable reply and thought the matter was practi- 
cally settled. Nothing being done for sometime, 
however, the: committee wrote again on March 17 
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asking for a reason for the delay, and calling | 
attention to another reduction in wages, and; 
in reply they were informed that the 
matter was still under consideration. As 
was mentioned at the last quarterly meeting, 
the price which was being paid by these firms 
was, for ornament, 4s. a foot, but on May 25 
a Mr. Bowden, one of Messrs. Cox, Sons,: 
Buckley, & Co.’s workmen, received some work 
todo. After it was partly done he was told that 
there would be a slight reduction in the price to 
be paid, owing to the work having been under- 
estimated. Mr. Bowden, believing that the slight 
reduction would not amount to more than a few 
pence, continued the work, but at the end of the 
week he received a ticket for 1/., instead of 
t/. 16s., being therefore paid at the rate of 2s. 3d. 
per foot, instead of 4s. The committee thereupon 
wrote to Mr. Thompson, calling his attention to 
the matter, as well as to a case of reduction in 
figure work from 9s. to 6s. per foot, in both cases 
the price being reduced after the work was exe- 
cuted. Their Union having just been affiliated 
with the London Trades Council, a deputation 
visited Mr. Shipton for the purpose of obtaining 
his advice as to how far the Union might proceed 
in the matter, and they were advised by him to 
make another effort in the direction of peace. 
Acting upon this advice, the committee wrote to 
Mr. Thompson again, asking him to grant another 
interview with their deputation for the purpose 
of removing any misapprehension which existed. 
As a result, Mr. Bowden and a Mr. Taylor 
received instant dismissal, and the day following 
the dismissal of these men a letter was received 
from Mr. Thompson intimating that he would be 
unable to see the proposed deputation, but that 
he would write an answer to their letter. On the 
16th inst. Mr. Thompson received a copy of the 
circular convening that meeting, and the day 
following he expressed his wish to meet the pro- 
posed deputation. The deputation, therefore, 
waited upon him, but the only suggestion that he 
had to make, was that they should see Mr. Curtis, 
his manager, and talk the matter over with him, 


after which, he (Mr. Thompson) would judge] 


between the parties. In concluding his remarks 
the chairman called upon Mr. Taylor, one of 
Messrs. Cox, Luckley, & Co.’s discharged work- 
inen, to move the first resolution. 7 
Mr. Taylor said that, until the advent of Mr. 
Curtis at Messrs. Cox, Buckley, & Co.’s the work 
at that firm was carried on as day work, and very 
good wages were paid, but for some reason or 
other the late manager left the firm and Mr. 
Curtis took his place. The work went on as 
before for a time, until all the work in hand was 
nearly finished, when the new manager notified to 
the foreman of each separate room that he intended 
to change the system of work and‘adopt the piece- 
work system. He (Mr. Curtis) said it was his 
desire that every man in his employ should earn a 
good week’s wage, and he thought that under his 
system that would be possible. They had no 
alternative and had to accept the alteration. The 
first work they received under the new system was 
for a small three-light Perpendicular window, full 
of work, with angels in the centre of each canopy, 
with Perpendicular shaftings, &c. He informed 
the manager that the price would be 6s. a foot, 
but Mr. Curtis told him that he could get it done 
for 4s., and it was only after some argument that 
he got the work at 5s. 6d. a foot, which was at 
the rate of 74d. an hour. He complained to the 
manager, but was told that if they did not like 
the new system they could leave their work, for 
there were many more men to fill their places, 
and even if that were not so, he (the manager) 
could get the work done as cheaply at Frith- 
street (Messrs. Ward & Hughes’s). The'next 
work they received was a seven-light grisaille 
window, for which they received 89d. an hour. 
The next was a three-light Perpendicular window, 
and the manager offered them 4s. a foot for it, 
but they refused to do it at that price. He (the 
speaker) pointed out to the manager that that was 
at the rate of 2/. 3s. for each window, whereupon 
another 1/, was offered. That brought the price 
up to 5s. 107d. a foot, or 74d. an hour, It was 
not as though they had to work from straight- 
forward drawings ; many of them were very old 
drawings, on which rough changes were made, 
and the drawing was then traced. "The window 
last referred to was 18 in. wide, and the drawing 
they had to work from was 2 ft. wide, and 
working from drawings like that took a much 
longer time. The next work they had to do was 
a three-light Renaissance window, with fourteen 
circles in each light, containing the signs of the 
Zodiac. It took 260 hours to work, and the 


price which they were offered came to 8d. an 
hour, 
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that the work was full of difficulties, he thought 
more ought to be paid for it. The manager said 
he thought so too, and gave 5s. more. That 
brought the price up to 9/., or 8jd. an hour. 
After that 4s. a foot came to be the recognised 
price for all Perpendicular ornament and all 
figure backgrounds. They had never made a 
full week’s wage since, and the average wage 
was from 1/. to 1/4, 10s. a week. The prices 
remained at 4s. per foot until May 25, when Mr. 
Bowden had the background of an ‘‘ Ascension ” 
to do, and, as had been previously stated, he 
received 1/, for the work, or at the rate of 6d. an 
hour. Another job which Mr. Bowden carried 
out consisted of figure background work, and the 
manager struck off 4s. from his ticket, saying 
that it was only boys’ work to put in clouds. 

Mr. Bowden having corroborated the state- 
ments made by the last speaker, the following 
resolution was moved-and seconded, and unani- 
mously agreed to :— 

‘That this meeting, after hearing a full account of the 
system of piece-work adopted by the firms of Ward & 

ughes, and Cox, Sons, Buckley, & Co., under the same 
management, utterly condemns the system as being grossly 
unfair to both the workman and the client, and further 


declares that art work cannot be satisfactorily produced 
under any such conditions.” 


The following resolution, having been moved 
and seconded, was also agreed to, viz. :-— 

‘‘ That this meeting instructs the Committee of Manage- 
ment to at once prepare a cicular setting forth the system 
of work adopted at the firms of Ward & Hughes, and Cox, 
Sons, Buckley, & Co., showing the injustice caused by this 
system to the art workmen and the deleterious effects of 
piece-work upon art work generally. Such circular to be 
sent to the clergy and architects of the United Kingdom.” 


Some discussion having taken place upon this 
resolution, during which it was contended that no 
firm could have much love for art which could 
allow work to go out which was done under the 
piece-work system, a further resolution was agreed 
to, as follows :— 

‘* That urtil further notice no members of this Union are 
to apply for work to Messrs. Cox, Sons, Buckley, & Co.” 

It was also agreed to levy 2d. a week in the 
workshops on behalf of Mr. Bowden, one of the 
discharged workmen. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_— —- 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 











COUNTY SURVEYORSHIPS, IRELAND. 


S1r,—I notice in the public papers that adver- 
tisements have been issued inviting candidates for 
the above office. 

That this examination is one of the most severe 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners can be seen 
either from the programme of subjects, or the last 
published questions of the examination. 

It might be well if those intending to compete 
asked for (and if possible obtained) some guarantee 
from the Government authorities that the holders of 
such offices would have their existing or prospective 
rights preserved in the present Irish Home Rule 
Bill. 

As these offices are left open for public competition 
amongst qualified engineers of the United Kingdom, 
the matter is not a private one, nor has it an 
political bearing, but is simply that when the autho- 
rities invite competition some guarantee should be 
given that any political party, or new political 
arrangements, should not alter the status, for the 
worse, of any who take service under the principle 
of open competition. 

It is true the County Surveyors have a certain 
status under the Grand Jury Acts, and under 
Pensions Acts, their salaries varying from 4o00/. to 
600/. per annum, just as the county or division may 
happen to be a poor or a rich one, but this salary is 
reduced by travelling and incidental expenses which 
often exceed 100/, per annum, and this all County 
Surveyors incur, so that the principle of the ‘‘ more 
work the less pay ”’ holds good. 

In other official appointments such as those of 
the Board of Works, &c., travelling expenses are 
allowed, but as the Grand Jury Acts were passed in 
1838, modern ideas regarding frequent inspections 
of works were not thought of then, nor had an 
county sO many requirements on the time and skill 
of the surveyor who had then only the main roads to 
look after, and not the ever-increasing amount of 
inspections for roads and works of construction 
which are his lot at present. 

County surveyors are not mentioned in the Home 
Rule Bill, and even if they had a guarantee of tenure 
of office during good behaviour, there would still 
remain the doubt as to their salaries having the 
same regularity of payment as at present, and also 
the chance of their duties (under a new system of 
Government) being rendered more conflicting with 





He told the manager that, considering | shose in authority than such duties were when the 














holders were tempted to assume the office under the 
guise of ‘‘Open Competition”. and ‘‘ Imperia] 
authority.” 

The matter is not to me a personal one, as I am 
not a County Surveyor, nor a candidate for the 
office; but I raise the matter on behalf of the right 
of ‘‘Open Competition” and wish it to be seen 
under true colours. 

Should those already implicated in the matter 
require the aid of their professional brethren jp 
England and Scotland to maintain their present 
rights, I trust that they will get it as far as pressure 
on Parliamentary representatives can be brought to 
bear, otherwise the principle of open competition 
(one of the bygone mementoes of Liberal mitids 
might suffer a serious reverse, and probably be 
abolished altogether as far as Ireland is concerned, 
for should candidates from England or Scotland 
(during the ‘‘ better government of Ireland”) be 
debarred from competing for any Irish appoint. 
ments, then, doubtless, Irish applicants will be kept 
from English and Scotch appointments 1n return, 

‘*OPEN COMPETITION,” 





SOIL-PIPES AND WASTE-PIPES. 


Sir,—Mr. Buchan does not appear to have fully 
comprehended my letter. I did not state, as he says, 
that the water-trap on a short waste 1s always 
unnecessary and objectionable ; but what I do con. 
tend is that wastes fixed in the manner I have 
described not only do not require a trap but are 
better without. are 

No one will dispute that a trap will, if properly 
fixed, ‘‘ fully protect the substance beyond the trap,” 
but to use Mr. Buchan’s own words, ‘‘ the water in 
the trap is foul and full of microbes” ; such being 
the case, surely the presence of the trap 1s, though 
perhaps in some cases the lesser of two evils, itséf 
highly objectionable. aniu 

Certainly in a waste-pipe as ordinarily fixed with 
the pipe larger than the outgo of the receptacle a 
trap becomes a necessity, as the pipe is always foul; 
but a waste-pipe fixed as I have-described is kept 
perfectly clean and sweet withoutatrap. Personally 
I prefer a short, clean, direct waste without trap, to 
a long foul waste trapped off by a trap itself, 
‘* foul and full of microbes.”’ 

During the last few days I have had an oppor 
tunity of inspecting several wastes fixed, in the 
manner I am advocating, in a house erected by me 
some time ago, and I found them as clean and 
sweet as on the day they were fixed.* __ 

My object in writing was to draw attention to the 
superiority of small waste and soil pipes, particularly 
to the latter, which I note that you, Sir, endorse on 
page 450 in your review of Dr. Cameron's book, 
and you there give an argument in their favour that 
I did not touch upon. Ply 

Mr. Dalton gives no reason for thinking that! 
have fixed the size too small at 3in. I would ask 
him to consider what is the advantage of making his 
soil-pipe larger than the outlet of the w.c. ; anything 
that will pass the w.c. will also pass the pipe of the 
same size, and the smaller the pipe the better the 
flush. I am not the originator of 3-in. soil pipes, 
they have long been used with perfect success by 
many. Of course, good plumbing is a necessity, and 
junctions, when they are all used, must be perfectly 
smooth inside, but the fewer junctions the better, 
and the straighter the soil-pipe the better. Bad 
plumbing will ruin any system, and would cause a 
stoppage in a 4-in. pipe more readily than ina 3-mn. 

I would remind Mr. Dalton that I was referring 
to house wastes, and not complicated ranges of lava- 
tories with a labyrinth of wastes, itself an objection- 
able arrangement, though sometimes unavoidable. 
I would also remind him that if a lavatory be used 
as a urinal by schoolboys or others, it will soon 


y | become foul, whether trapped or not; the only 


remedy is to fix the lavatory too high to be con 
veniently used for that purpose. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Dalton’s letter, I shall, from 
my own practical experience, continue to maintail 
that the outgo of the receptacle should always be of 
greater area than the waste-pipe itself. 

BERNARD DICKSEE. 


ne a 

MEDALS, SoOcIETY OF ARTS.—The Council have 
awarded the Society’s Silver Medal to the following 
amongst other readers of Papers during the Session 
1892-93 :—To Mr. James Douglas, for his paper on 
‘The Copper Resources of the United States”’; to Mr. 
William Key, for his paper on ‘‘ The Purification of 
the Air Supply to Public Buildings and Dwellings ; 
to Mr. Gisbert Kapp, for his paper on ‘‘ Some 
Economic Points in connexion with Electric 
Supply”; to Mr. H. Van Der Weyde, for his papét 
on ‘The Pictorial Modification of Photographic 


y| Perspective by the use of the Photo-Corrector o 


Visual Lenses in Portraiture and Landscape” ; 
Sir Juland Danvers, K.C.S.I., for his paper om 
‘‘Indian Manufactures: their Present State an 
Prospects”; to Mr. Hugh Stannus, F.R.1.B.A, for 
his paper on ‘‘ The Theory of ‘ Storiation’ in Art ; 
to Mr. Wilton P. Rix, for his paper on ‘‘ Pottery 
Glazes : their Classification and Decorative Value” 
Ceramic Designs”; to Professor W. M. Flindets 
Petrif, for his paper on ‘‘ Primitive Art in Egypt. _ 
* This is not our experience ; and considering what sort 
of things go down the waste-pipe of a sink, we should com 
sider the probabilities quite against such a pipe re 
clean for any length of time.—Eb, 
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~The Student's Column, 


CHEMISTRY.—XXvV. 
Timber. 
aq HE chemical composition of timber is of 





little interest to the carpenter or builder, 
9.68} inasmuch as two samples of timber, the 
one excellent and the other worthless, may appear 
by chemical analyses to be identically the same. 
All timber consists essentially of cellulose, 
C,HO;, but also contains more or less water and 
resinous matter. tel 

If timber is not properly dried, the sap in it is 
apt to putrefy and cause the wood to decay or 
decompose. The process of destroying the 
ferment spores and drying the timber is termed 
seasoning. It is most commonly performed by 
stacking the planks for many months in such a 
manner that fresh air can readily circulate round 
each piece. The timber gradually becomes dry, 
principally through the evaporation of the sap, 
but oxidation no doubt plays an important part in 
destroying ferments and drying resinous matter. 
Ifthe wood is confined in moderately moist air, 
and especially warm air, instead of being allowed 
ample ventilation, it is likely to develop dry rot 
and decompose; the products of decomposition 
being hydrogen and carbonic acid. Dry rot 
shows itself in the form of a fungus which 
gradually spreads itself over the surface of the 
timber, and often causes it to emit a musty odour. 
By making chemical analyses of woods which 
have undergone dry rot, it has been found that 
the longer the period in which the decay has been 
allowed to operate, the greater is the propor- 
_ tion of carbon in the remaining wood ; in other 
words, the hydrogen is oxidised in larger propor- 
tion than the carbon. 

Wet rot is produced in wood that is repeatedly 
soaked in water—usually rain—and exposed to 
the extremely slow drying action of the almost 
saturated air surrounding it. It may sometimes 
be seen upon growing trees. It appears that in 
the case of wet rot the products of decomposition 
are somewhat different to those produced by dry 
rot, but in both cases carbonic acid is evolved. 

Timber is sometimes seasoned. by soaking it 
under water for a week or two and then carefully 
drying it and exposing it to fresh air as in 
ordinary seasoning. In order to quicken the 
process of seasoning the timber is Sometimes 
immersed in boiling water or subjected to the 
action of steam. J/’Nezle’s process consists in 
exposing the timber at a moderate heat in a brick 
chamber to the action of water vapour and the 
gaseous products of burning fuel. Seasoning by 
smoke drying consists in drying the timber over 
the hot ‘*smoke ” from a large wood fire. 

When timber is seasoned, it of course loses 
weight, on account of the evaporation of the sap. 
According to Tredgold, seasoned timber which is 
used for ordinary carpenter’s work is wood that 
has lost one-fifth of its weight; while dry 
timber, used for joiners’ work, has lost one-third 
of its weight. 

In addition to dry rot and wet rot, timber 1s 
liable to be attacked by certain worms and 
insects. Many processes have been introduced 
for preserving wood from these attacks and from 
the diseases to which it is liable, but by far the 
most successful is the creosoting treatment. By 
Bethell’s creosoting process, the air and moisture 
are sucked from the pores of the timber by 
placing it in a closed wrought-iron cylinder 
connected with a suction-pump, then the hot 
creosoting liquor (120 deg. F.) is forced in the 
cylinder and into the pores of the wood under 
great pressure. Several other disinfectants, 
notably corrosive sublimate, could be used with 
almost equal effect in place of creosoting liquor, 
but are no better and are mostly more expensive. 


CONCLUSION. 
Analytical Chemistry. 


Qualitative Inorganic Analysis.—Occasionally 
the chief constituents of a mineral or other 
inorganic substance may be discovered by the 
application of a few chemical tests, but frequently 

€ presence of one element conceals that of 
another which should be shown by the same test ; 
in the presence of several elements, and especially 
of a little organic colouring matter, mere testing 
ina haphazard manner is apt to give misleading 
results, To discover the composition of an un- 

hown compound, the substance should be 
subjected to a systematic analysis. It is a good 
plan to make a preliminary examination of the 
Substance in a dvy way—e.g., its behaviour when 
heated in the blow-pipe flame, its behaviour when 
heated with a borax bead, &c. The indications 
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obtained by this examination should then be 
confirmed by making a complete systematic 
analysis of the substance by the we? process, 
which consists in adding to the solution of the 
substance certain other solutions and observing 
the effect produced. ee 

For convenience sake the wet analysis is 
divided into (1) an examination for the base or 
bases, and (2) an examination for the acid or 
acids. A dase is a compound which is capable of 
decomposing an acid to form a sa/#. Thus, when 
the base, copper oxide, is treated with sulphuric 
acid, a salt termed copper sulphate is produced. 

CuO + H.SO,= CuSO, + H,O 
Base+ Acid = Salt + Water 

By a qualitative anlysis it is possible to find the 
metal from which the base is formed and the 
acid which neutralised the base. Thus in the 
case of copper sulphate in the examination for the 
base, copper would be found, and in the examina- 
tion for the acid, the radicle SO, would be 
detected. Hence there could be little doubt that 
the substance under examination was copper 
sulphate. It is usual to say that the analysis 
showed the presence of copper as the base, and of 
sulphuric acid as the acid. This is not strictly 
correct, for in copper sulphate and other neutral 
salts there is no acid, and copper by itself is not a 
base. For the terms ‘‘ base” and ‘“‘acid” it has 
been proposed te substitute the expressions 
positive radicle and negative radicle. Copper 
oxide, CuO, would be a positive radicle, and SO; 
(from H.SO,) a-negative radicle. 

Dry examination.—The compounds of certain 
metals when heated on charcoal with a flux are 
reduced to a metallic state. This reduction may 
be performed by the aid of a mouth blowpipe and 








F ic. 18. 


a piece of hard charcoal, say 4 in. long and 2 in. 
in diameter. 
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To use the blowpipe, close the holes at the 
bottom of the Bunsen burner. 
is obtained. Place the nozzle of the blowpipe in 
the centre of the flame and blow a moderately 
strong, continuous blast through the mouthpiece. 
A blue non-luminous flame may be thus obtained 
which contains a large excess of air, and conse- 
quently of oxygen. It is termed the oxidising 
flame, and if its tip or apex is applied to certain 
substances it oxidises them. For instance, if a 
lead bead is placed upon charcoal and heated in 
the tip of this flame, a yellow crust of litharge, 
PbO, is produced. If instead of placing the 
nozzle of the blowpipe in the gas-flame it is held 
on the border of it and a gentle blast is sent 
through it, a flame which is partially luminous is 
formed. The luminous portion of the flame con- 
tains solid carbon particles which require oxygen 
to convert them into gaseous CO and finally into 
CO,. Certain substances containing oxygen when 
held in the luminous portion of the flame yield 
their oxygen and are reduced to the metallic 
state. For example, the PbO obtained by heating 
metallic lead in the oxidising flame may be again 


obtained in the metallic state by heating it with a 
little sodium carbonate in this reducing flame. 
The sodium carbonate merely renders the oxide 
more readily fusible—z.e¢., it acts as a flux. It is 
probable that the charcoal upon which the oxide 
is heated, aids in its reduction. Compounds of 
the following elements are reduced to metallic 
beads when heated with dry sodium carbonate 
upon charcoal in the reducing flame. 


phi \ soft malleable beads. 
Bismuth ; 
Antimony \ Hard brittle beads. 


If in addition to sodium carbonate, potassium 
cyanide is mixed with the substance, compounds 


of 
Tin 
and 
Copper 
may also be reduced to the metallic state. The 
copper bead may be recognised by its red cvlour. 

Compounds of zinc and cadmium are also 
reduced to metal when heated in charcoal with 
reducing agents, but are almost simultaneously 
converted into oxides by the atmospheric oxygen. 
Zinc forms a white oxide, cadmium a brown 
oxide. 

Coloured Flames.—Compounds of certain metals 
when held in a non-luminous flame impart a 
characteristic colour to it. Moisten a clean 
platinium wire with HCl, dip the wire in the 
powdered substance, hold it in the non-luminous 
Bunsen flame, and observe if any particular colour 
is imparted to the flame. 

Compounds of 

Barium givea Green 
Calcium os Red 


flame. 


93 


Copper - Bluish green _,, 
Potassium .,, Violet ole 
Sodium im Yellow ” 
Strontium ,, Crimson i 


Arsenic imparts a livid blue colour to the 
flame, which somewhat resembles that produced 
by potassium compounds; but when arsenic is 
burnt it produces at the same time a dense white 
smoke of arsenious oxide. | 

Borax beads.—Ilf a platinum wire with a loop 
in it (fig. 20) is heated, dipped while hot in 
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powdered borax, and reheated in the non- 
luminous Bunsen flame, a colourless, glassy-looking 
bead is formed in the loop of the wire. If this 
glass bead is dipped in certain compounds of the 
metals and heated in the Bunsen flame, it 
dissolves them, and at the same time assumes a 
characteristic colour. In some instances the 
colour of the bead is not the same when hot as 
when cold. Only a very small quantity of the 
compound under examination should be taken 
upon the borax bead ; if too much is taken, the 
bead, when heated, becomes black, or nearly so, 
and is no longer transparent. The bead may 
easily be removed by heating it and cooling ‘it 
suddenly in water. 

Compounds of the following metals may some- 
times be deteeted by means of the borax bead :— 

Colour imparted to borax bead in the— 





Oxidising flame. Reducing flame. 
Chromium... Yellowish green Emerald green. 
Cobalt ...... BOR cers compares Blue. 
Copper ...... BR: <oxsrioteicednons Blue, brown in 
presence of trace 
| of tin. 
a VQHOW 0 sccescis Green. 


A luminous flame | Manganese... Pink or amethyst Colourless. 


INIGEER . iccoee Reddish yellow Dirty grey. 
The foregoing are the most important of the 
dry tests. 
Systematic Analysts, 


The first process is to obtain the substance—if 
solid—in solution. If possible, it should be 
obtained in solution by the aid of distilled water 
only. If the substance is insoluble in boiling 
HCl or in aqua regia, it is probably a clay, and 
should be analysed by the process described under 
experiments Group 9 and 10. Sulphate of barium 
would also be insoluble in HCl or aqua regia, 
but is soluble in hot concentrated sulphuric acid. 
In the following scheme, it is taken for granted 
that only the common elements are present. 


Examination for the Metal of the Base or Positive 
Radicle. | 


The metals are divided into five groups, the 
grouping being arranged with regard to their 
behaviour when brought into contact with certain 
compounds termed group re-agents. 
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Metals. 
I,—Silver, 


Group re-agent. 


Group HCl. 


mercury, 
BEE knicks ovate bv ddside obidc «B08 
Group II.— Mercury, lead, cop- 
per, bismuth, antimony, tin, 
Di. s,ccecpasceceéserse 
Group III.—Aluminium, chro- 
mium, cobalt, iron, manganese, 
phaledl, GICs. i acecce sete csi 


H.S in the presence of 
HCL 


Ammonium sulphide in 
the presence of am- 
monium hydrate and 

¢ ammonium chloride. 

Ammonium carbonate in 
the mce of am- 
monium hydrate and 
ammonium chloride. 


Group IV.—Barium, strontium, 
calcium, magnesium 


Group V.—Sodium, potassium 
(ammonium) 
There is no re-agent which will precipitate two 

or more members of Group V.; they are dis- 

tinguished from one another by tests characteristic 
to each. 

Group I.—Is a solution of the substance. 
To a solution of the substance add a slight 
excess of HCl. If a white precipitate is 
formed, it may be caused by the presence of Pb, 
Ag, or Hg, or all three together. The white 
insoluble compound obtained is, of course, 
chloride of lead, silver, or mercury, as the case 
may be. Filter off the pp., and treat the clear 
filtrate as described below for the metals of 
Group II. To ascertain what the white pp. is 
composed of, transfer some of it to a test-tube, 
boil with distilled water, and filter while 
still hot. PbCl, is soluble in boiling water, but 
almost insoluble in cold'water. If white crystals 
deposit out in the filtrate upon cooling, they will 
be found to consist of PbCl,, but a small quantity 
of the filtrate should be treated separately with 
dilute H,SO,, when, if lead was present, a white 
pp. of lead sulphate will be formed. Another 
portion of the same filtrate should be treated with 
potassium chromate solution ; a yellow pp. of lead 
chromate will be produced in the presence of lead. 
If neither H,SO, nor K,CrO, cause any precipita- 
tion in the filtrate, lead is not present init. The 
portion of the white precipitate which was not 
soluble in boiling water should be placed in a test- 
tube and shaken with ammonia solution (NH,OH). 
If the white pp. is blackened, it indicates the 
presence of mercury, the mercurous chloride 
being oxidised to black mercurous oxide. Dilute 
the contents of the test-tube and filter off any 
insoluble mercurous salt. If any silver was 
present it will be in the filtrate now obtained, and 
may be detected by an excess of dilute HNO; 
Ammonium nitrate solution and an insoluble 
white curdy pp. of AgCl will be formed. 

Group II.—Through the solution from which 
the metals of Group I., if present, have been 
removed, pass excess of HS gas. (The solution 
should be distinctly, but not strongly, acid with 
HCl; if much HNO; is present, the H.S will be 
decomposed by it and the experiment spoiled.) 
The gas should be passed through the solution 
until it smells strongly of the gas. 

If no precipitate is produced, the solution may 
be treated for the metals of Group III. 

If a precipitate is produced, filter and treat 
filtrate for metals of Group III. The precipitate 
may be due to the presence of mercury as a mer- 
curic salt, or lead which was not precipitated by 
HCl in Group I. Sb, Cu, Bi, Sn, As, and Cd 
would also be precipitated as sulphides in an acid 
solution. The sulphides of copper, bismuth, 
mercury, lead, are black; that of tin yellow or 
brown, whilst arsenic sulphide is yellow and 
sulphide of antimony orange in colour. The 
precipitate having been collected on a filter 
should be well washed with hot water, transferred 
to a beaker and warmed for about fifteen minutes 
with ammonium sulphide, and filtered. The 
filtrate may contain Sn, Sb, or As, the sulphides 
of these metals being soluble in ammonium sul- 
phide (NH,).S. To this filtrate add HCl in 
slight excess. If only a slight white or yellowish 
white precipitate is produced, it is probably only 
sulphur, and the solution may be corsidered as 
free from Sn, Sb, or As. If a yellow, brown, or 
orange-coloured pp. is formed, it should be 
collected on a filter, washed, transferred to a test- 
tube or beaker, and boiled for about a quarter of 
an hour with strong ammonium carbonate solu- 
tion. Filter. The filtrate may contain arsenic. 
Add HCl until the filtrate is acid, pass H,S 
through it, and collect the pp. on filter; then 
dissolve it in HCl, adda few crystals of KC1O,, 
and test the solution for arsenic by Reinsch’s 
test or Marsh’s test. The residue which was not 
soluble in ammonium carbonate solution may con- 
tain Sb or Sn. It should be washed and 
dissolved by boiling in.strong HCl. — Dilute, 
filter if necessary, and divide filtrate into 
two portions. In one portion ‘immerse a 


piece of platinum foil and a piece of zinc, the two 
metals being so placed as to touch one another. 
If antimony is present in the solution, a black 


stain will appear upon the platinum. Boil the 
other portion for five or ten minutes with some 
clean metallic copper. Decant off the solution, 
and add to it some mercuric chloride (HgCl,). 
The production of a white or grey precipitate 
indicates the presence of tin. 

Examination of the residue insoluble in 
ammonium sulphide, which may contain sulphide 
of lead, copper, bismuth, cadmium, or mercury. 
“A it with strong HNOs, dilute with water, and 

ter. 


Residue. 

May contain Hg or 
Pb. Dissolve in aqua 
regia, evaporate nearly 
to dryness to expel 
most of the acid, dilute 
and add SnCl,. White 
pp. (mercurous chlo- 
ride) changing to grey 
(metallic mercury) 
indicates the  pre- 
sence of mercury. 


Filtrate. 

May contain Pb, Bi, Cu, or 
Cd. Evaporate the solution to 
expel most of the acid, and add 
dilute H,SO, ; a white pp. indi- 
cates lead. Filter, if necessary, 
and add excess NH,OH. 
white pp. indicates Bi. Filter. 
The residue should be dissolved 
in HCl, evaporated to small bulk, 
and largely diluted with water, 
when the reappearance of a white 

p. confirms the presence of Bi. 

he ammoniaca! filtrate from the 
first bismuth pp. should be 
acidified with HCi, and treated 
with H,S gas. The pp. should 
be collected on filter, washed, and 
boiled with dilute H,SO,. Again 
filtered. Black insoluble residue 
indicates Cu. Through filtrate 
pass H.S. Yellow pp. indicates 
cadmium. 

Group III.—To the solution from which the 
metals of Groups I. and II., if present, have been 
removed, add excess of NH,OH, and then NH,Cl 
and ammonium sulphide. If no pp. is produced, 
proceed at once to examine the solution for the 
metals of Group IV. 

If a pp. is produced, it may be caused by the 
presence of Fe, Ni, Co, Al, Mn, Cr, or Zn. 
Collect pp. on filter, wash with water containing 
(NH,).S, and finally with water alone. Examine 
filtrate for metals of Group IV. Treat the pp. 
with cold dilute HCl, and filter if any residue 
remains insoluble. If such a residue remains, it 
will be black, and due to nickel or cobalt, or 
both ; it may be tested on charcoal in the blow- 
pipe flame, also by means of the borax bead. To 
the filtrate is added excess of KHO solution. 
Boil, dilute, and filter while hot. 


Filtrate. Residue. 
Divide filtrate into Dissolvea portion of the residue 
two portions. To one in HCl, and add potassium ferro- 
add NH,Cl, and allow cyanide solution. If iron was 
to stand for some time. present, a blue pp. will be b- 
The formation ofagela- tained. Take a very small further 
tinous white pp. indi- portion of the residue and fuse it 
cates the presence of with pure nitrate of potassium ; 
aluminium. Through if chromium was present, a bright 
the other portion pass yellow mass of potassium chromate 
excess of H.S. hite will be obtained. Fuse a further 
pp. (ZnS) indicates portion of the residue with 
presence of zinc. Na,CO, and KNO, on platinum 
foil. If manganese was present, 
the mass will assume a bright 
green colour. 
If phosphate of lime or other phosphate was 
present in the original substance, it will have been 
precipitated in this group when KHO was added 
to the acid solution. A small quantity of the pp. 
should therefore be redissolved in HCl, mixed 
with excess of ammonium acetate and tested with 
a drop of perchloride of iron solution. A white 
or light brown pp. indicates the presence of a 
phosphate. If this pp. is filtered off and the 
filtrate treated with a small quantity of NH,OH 
to remove any excess of iron, and again filtered, 
the filtrate may be examined for the metals of 
Group IV. 
Group IV.—To the solution from which all the 
metals that were present of Groups I., II., and 
III., if any, have been removed, add an excess of 
ammonium carbonate. A white pp. indicates the 
presence of Ca, Ba, Sr, or Mg. Dissolve pp. in 
acetic acid, and add excess of potassium chromate 
solution ; a pale yellow pp. indicates the presence 
of barium. Filter, to filtrate add excess of dilute 
H,SOQ, ; if strontium was present, a white precipi- 
tate, insoluble in HCl, will be at once produced. 
Filter and make filtrate just alkaline with 
NH,OH, boil and add excess of ammonium 
oxalate. A white powdery pp. indicates presence 
of calcium. Filter if necessary, and to filtrate add 
NH,OH and sodium phosphate solution; the 
formation of a white crystalline pp. indicates the 
presence of magnesium. 
Group V.—The alkalies comprising Group V. 
are searched for in a fresh portion of the original 
solution. Ammonium compounds are easily 
detected through the fact that when boiled with 
caustic soda or potash solution they decompose 
and evolve ammonia, which may be recognised 
by its odour and by its action upon red litmus 
paper. Soda salts are soluble in water. They 
are not precipitated by any known re-agent, but 
are usnally obtained by evaporating their solution 








to dryness. Small quantities of sodium salts 


ee 


suffice to impart an intensely yellow coloy; Be 


non-luminous flame. Potash salts impart a Violet 
colour to a non-luminous flame, which jg, how 


ever, frequently concealed by the yellow sodium 
colouration. If the flame is viewed through a 
piece of blue glass, the potassium*flame appears of 
a reddish violet colour, and may be distinguished 
even in the presence of sodium. PtCl, produces , 
yellow pp. in solution of potassium salts, if they 
are not too dilute. ! 


Detection of the common inorganic Acids or of t, 
common Negative radicles. 


For the detection of the acids no such Systematic 
process is known as that employed in the case of 
metals, The following are the tests mg 


A | commonly used :— 


Acid. Negative radicle. Test, 
Hydrochloric. Cl (chlorides) .... Acidify the solution wiy, 
O;, and add exces 
of AgNO; solution, 4 
white curdy pp. ingi. 


cates the presence of 


Cl. 

Sulphuric .... SO, (sulphates).. Acidify with HCl, ay 
add BaCl,; a dens 
white pp. _ indicates 


a. 
Sulphurous .. SO; (sulphites) .. Add HCl, and obsery 
the odour of 6 
evolved. ‘ 
Nitric ...... NOs; (nitrates) .. (a) Add strong H,S0 
and some copper turn. 
ings, heat gently, 
Evolution of rudd 
fumes indicates HNO, 
or HNO,, or NO, 
or NO, ; or 
(6) Add to the solution 
some strong sulphate of 
iron solution, hold te 
test-tube in a slanting 
position and pour don 
it some strong H,S0,. 
In the presence of nitric 
acid or nitrates a brow 
ring appears at the 
junction of the two 
liquids, which, how. 
ever, disappears on 


heating. 

.. PO, (phosphates). Add dilute HNO,, then 
ammonium molybdate 
solution and boil. 4 
finely divided yellow 
pp. is produced upm 
standing in the presence 
of phosphoric acid, 

BO; (borates).... Evaporate the solution 
(from which copper, if 
present, has Te: 
moved) to dryness, add 
few drops _ strong 
H,SO,, mix with 
alcohol, and ignite. If 
a green colour is im 
parted to the alcohol 
flame it indicates 


presence of _boracic 


acid. 

... AsQs (arsenites).. (a) Add excess of acetic 
acid and AgNO,; a 
yellow pp. is produced 
in the presence of 

P arsenious acid. 
(4) Add CuSO, solution. 
A pp. of Scheels 
green is obtained. 

AsO, (arsenates).. Gives a red pp. upon 
addition of nitric acid 
and AgNO, in excess. 
Chromic acid gives a 
very similar _ precipi. 
tate, but an acid solu 
tion of the latter wil 
give a yellow pp. with 
lead acetate ; arsenic 
acid will not. 

.--. CO, (carbonates)... All carbonates effervesce 

upon the addition o 

acid, and give off C0, 

which, when d 

into lime or Bary 

water, produces 3 


° : white pp. 
Hydros'Iph’ric S or S, (sulphides) (a) HCl, or H,SO,, d& 


Phosphoric 


Boracic 


Arsenious. 


Arsenic 


Carbonic 


or composes most Si 
Sulphuretted phides, causing SH, to 
Hydrogen. e evolved. A black 


pp. is produced in@ 
solution of a sulphide 
upon the addition o 
AgNO, solution. 


With this we conclude our notes on Chemisty 
for the architectural student, which we hope wi 
be found useful in enabling students, without! 
going too far into the detail of chemistry, 
understand the chemical actions and conditions 
of substances used in building. 
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SURVEYVORSHIPS. 


ARNOLD (Notts).—At the monthly meeting of tht 
Arnold Local Board of Health, held on the 12 
inst., Mr. F. W. Jackson, F.S.I., of Nottinghalt, 
was appointed their Surveyor, in the place of 
father, Mr. F. Jackson, C.E., F.S.1., lately decease 
who for a: period of thirty-five years held & 
appointment. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. | 


THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED, 
HEAD OFFICES.—The head offices of the -Capital 
and Counties Bank, Limitéd, situated at the corner 
of Threadnetdle-street and _ Bishopsgate-street 
Within, E.C., have been reopened in their entirety 
after undergoing extensive alterations, additions, 
and entire refitting. The original premises occupied 
the old site of the Church of St. Martin Outwich, 
demolished some years ago, but they have been 
extended to include the two adjoining properties 
Nos. 37 and 38 Threadneedle-street, the whole now 
forming one building. The basement, ground 
floor, and portion of the first floor are occupied by 


the bank ; the remainder of the premises is arranged’ 


as offices for separate tenancy, good accommodation 
for caretakers being also provided. The original 
building had been considerably restricted by sur- 
rounding rights of light, and while these have been 
modified by negotiation their influence has still been 
felt to a great extent in the present operations. The 
entire work has been carried out by Messrs. Patman 
& Fotheringham, under the direction of the architects, 
Messrs. Kidner & Berry. 

RESTORATION OF HEMINGBROUGH PARISH 
CHURCH, YORKSHIRE.—On the 7th inst. the Parish 
Church of Hemingbrough was reopened, after 
partial restoration, by the Bishop of Beverley. The 
work was divided into four sections, two of which 
have now been completed, and consist of the 
removal of the old galleries, seats, &c., the removal 
of the old roof, a thorough repair of the old beams, 
the re-casting and re-covering of the roof with lead, 
&c. The ceiling of the nave has been panelled with 
English oak, and a new panelled oak ceiling has 
been placed under the tower. ‘The walls have been 
cleaned and repaired, and a new window erected in 
the clearstory. Repairs to the masonry have been 
carried out, whilst a new floor has been put down in 
the belfry. New oak has been put in at the west 
entrance, but care has been taken to preserve the 
old ironwork, which has been made use of on the 
new doors. The old brick floor has been taken up 
in the nave, transepts, and aisles, the whole of 
which have been re-floored with polished Pateley 
Bridge flags on a bed of concrete, that portion 
reserved for the seating of the congregation being 
laid with Lowe’s patent wood block flooring. The 
architect was Mr. W. H. Brierley (Messrs. Demaine 
& Brierley), York, and the contractor, Mr. Thos. S. 
Ullathorne, builder, of Selby. 

PROPOSED INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOsPITAL, 
BIRKENHEAD.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Birkenhead Town Council on the 7th inst., the 
Health, Baths, and Parks Committee recommended 
the erection of a fever hospital, containing an isola- 
tion ward, administrative block, and three wards of 
twelve beds each, at a total cost of 11,400/., exclu- 
sive of the amount already expended on the site and 
walls, or about 15,400/. altogether. Mr. Cook 
moved, as an amendment:—‘‘ That the Health 
Committee be authorised to obtain plans and esti- 
mates for an infectious diseases hospital, to be 
erected on Flaybrick Hill site, such hospital to con- 
sist of three pavilions, each to coatain twelve beds, 
or thirty-six beds; one isolation or reception ward, 
eight beds; total, fourty-four beds, together with 
suitable administrative block (capable of future ex- 
tension), porter’s lodge, laundry, and disinfecting 
block, mortuary, &c., at a total outlay, including the 
amount already expended in levelling, draining, and 
enclosing the site, and upon the plans, quantities, 
and all other costs up to date not exceeding 13,000/.” 
He contended that the scheme which he proposed 
would better meet the needs of the case than did the 
committee's proposal. Mr. E. P. Smith seconded. 
Upon the vote being taken, it resulted in the resolu- 
tion being carried by 30 votes to 11, and the minutes 
were then confirmed. 


NEW POLICE BUILDINGS, SOUTH SHIELDS.— 
On the 6th inst. the new police buildings at South 
Shields were opened by the Mayor (Ald. Rennoldson, 
J.P.) The new buildings occupy a site between the 
present police station in Waterloo Vale and the 
North-Eastern Railway. They are faced with red 
pressed bricks and stone dressings, the roof being 
covered with red tiles. In the centre of the front 
there is a tower,. beneath which, in Keppell-street, is 
the entrance to the principal floor. Here there are 
courts for Police and County Court business, with 
Adjoining rooms for magistrates and their clerks, 
solicitors, male‘and female witnesses, and the Chief 
Constable and police clerks. A suite of offices has 
also been provided for the Town Clerk. From a 
Side street there is also a wide entrance giving the 
public access to a waiting hall, from which they can 

admitted to the galleries of the courts. The base- 
ment of the building contains offices for the weights 
and measures department, police parade room, 

8€ room, inspectors’ and -detectives’ offices, 
searchers’ room, cells, kitchen, and waiting room for 
Prisoners, &c. From the latter prisoners will be 
€n up a stairway leading direct into the dock in 
he police court. An airing yard and a fire-proof 
; uniment room are also provided. The whole of 
reread department is faced with ivory-white 
glazed bricks. To the rear of the main building 
© 1s a drill yard, on the west side of which are 
8ade buildings, containing engine-house and 
conte departments. The first and second 
of the main building and fire brigade depét are 





arranged in suites of rooms for married police- 
constables, and there is a laundry and wash-house 
attached. A house for the Chief Constable is built 
upon an adjoining site. The courts, corridors, and 
cells are heated by hot-water pipes and coils, and 
the ventilation is mechanical, having a Blackman 
fan, driven by a gas-engine, for the extraction of 
foul air. Gas fittings have been arranged throughout 
the buildings, and provision has also been made for 
lighting them by electricity. Out of a _ large 
number of plans sent in for competition, those of 
Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, of Leeds, were chosen 
by the referee (Mr. G. G. Hoskins, of . Darlington), 
and from these the new premises have been erected, 
the general contractors for the works being Messrs. 
Armitage & Hodgson, of Leeds. The sub- 
contractors were Messrs. Watson, Worshop, & Co., 
of Leeds, slating and tiling; Lazenby & Co., 
Leeds, plumbing and glazing, &c.; J.P. Moun- 
tain, Leeds, plastering; T. Cranston, Leeds, 
painting; T. H. Churton, Leeds, wiring for elec- 
tric light and electric bells; Robert Middleton, 


Leeds, hydraulic and hand hoists ; Henry Holmes 


& Co,, Leeds, iron girders and railing gates, &c. ; 
Dinning & Cooke, Newcastle, heating and ventila- 
tion; Robert Clarke, Fyall, & Co., Hall & Co., 
South Shields, grates and mantels; Bainbridge & 
Crimson, South Shields, metal-work, &c. Mr. 
Isaac Graham, of Manchester, has been clerk of the 
works. The total cost of the new buildings has 
been about 22,000/. 


On the 8th inst. St. John’s East Parish Church, 
Perth, which has been internally renovated at a cost 
of considerably over 2,0o00/., was re-opened. The 
church, which occupies, says the Glasgow Herald, 
been in the hands of tradesmen for more than six 


possible to its former appearance. The galleries, 
which occupy two sides and the end of the church, 


architects, Perth. 


class-rooms and other modern arrangements. 


chester, has just been opened. 


will now serve as an enlarged school. 
Manchester. 


was reopened, after restoration. 


Rev. J. Case), from plans by Mr. Oldrid Scott. 





the 7th inst. 


RESTORATION OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, PERTH.— 


the choir and sanctuary of the original building, has 


months, the object being to restore it as far as 


have been removed, and the stone work of the 
walls, pillars, and arches cleaned, so as to show the 
fine masonry long concealed by successive coats of 
paint and whitewash. The floor has been relaid in 
pitch-pine blocks in herring-bone pattern, oak being 
applied in the passages, and laid on asphalte. The 
church has been re-seated with benches, the choir 
stalls on the dais at the east end of the church have 
moulded and carved ends, and the magistrates are 
accommodated at the west end in stalls having 
carved and enriched canopies. A new puipit of 
red Corsehill stone has been erected against the first 
pillar of the north-east bay, and a communion-table 
of similar stone, with Devonshire marble top, is 
placed in the centre of the dais under the east 
window. ‘The organ has been removed from the 
east window and placed in the east bay of the 
north aisle. For the first time the building has been 
lighted with gas, and a low-pressure hot-water 
heating apparatus has been fitted up. The work of 
removing the windows, which were erected to light 
the galleries ; the substitution of a wooden ceiling 
for the plaster one that now exists, and the filling of 
the east and other windows with stained glass of 
proper design has not yet been undertaken. The 
work was executed from designs, and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Heiton & Granger, 


SCHOOLS, &C., SOUTHWICK, DURHAM.—New day 
schools, parishioners’ hall, and other buildings 
attached to St. Columba’s Church, Southwick, 
Sunderland, were opened and dedicated by Dr. 
Westcott, the Bishop of Durham, on the roth inst. 
The total cost of the buildings, including the 
furnishings, which have been made by Messrs. 
D. & J. Ranken, the general contractors for the 
work, is alittle over 4,000/7. Mr. Frank Caws, of 
Sunderland, is the architect. The buildings, which 
are built of brick, comprise two blocks which are 
separated by a playground. ‘The main school block 
has two entrances, and is planned on the central 
hall principle. The central hall, with platform, is 
74 ft. 6in. long, by 42ft. wide, and 30ft. high, the 
interior being rendered similar to the church archi- 
tecturally by means of arcaded side walls, the arches 
of which are grouped with red terra-cotta moulded 
brick bands. The whole of the main building is 
under one roof, with a span of 93ft. There are 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, MANCHESTER.— 
The new Octagon Church, Stockport-road, Man- 
The building occu- 
pies a site in front of the old school chapel, which 
The cost of 
the undertaking has amounted to about 5,0o00/. The 
architect of the building is Mr. F. W. Simons, 
Edinburgh, andthe builder was Mr. Henry Matthews, 


RESTORATION OF KINLET CHURCH, SHROPSHIRE. 
—On the oth inst. the ancient church of Kinlet, 
situate between Bewdley and Cleobury Mortimer, 
The cost of the 
work has been about 3,o00/., and it has been carried 
out under the direction of the vicar of the parish (the 


NEW Co-OPERATIVE STORE AT WEST HARTLE- 
POOL.—The block of buildings recently erected on 
a site opposite the Catholic Schools, at the corner of 
Whitby and Lamb-streets, West Hartlepool, by the 
Hartlepools Co-operative Society, was opened on 
The building, which includes an 





assembly room capable of holding nearly 1,000 
persons, has been built of Grosmont brick with 
stone facings, from the designs of Mr. W. Young, 
architect, West Hartlepool, and extends to an 
elevation of 63 ft. 


SHops, WEST HARTLEPOOL.—On the 31st ult. 


the foundation-stone of the new shops being built by 
the West Hartlepoel Council on the Lyme-street 
frontage of the market, was laid by the Mayor (Ald. 
J. Robinson). 
Borough Surveyor (Mr. Brown), and between them 
will be three entrances to the market behind, the 
total cost being estimated at about 6,000/. 


The shops are designed by the 


BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—Contracts for the 


first instalment of the University extension 
scheme—the new graduation hall and anatomical 
department at Marischal College buildings — 
have now been settled, the aggregate of the 
accepted offers being 18,6317. 16s. 6d. This 
is exclusive of the new towér, a feature in the 
arrangements, which will be subsequently estimated 
for. The details of the rest of the scheme, which 
are somewhat complicated, have not yet been finally 
adjusted. Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A. 
(of Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie), Aberdeen, is 
architect. To meet the Government requirements 
as to cost, the plans of the new City police buildings 
to be erected on the site of the old county prison in 
Lodge Walk were amended, the provision for a 
barracks being omitted. Contracts for the works 
have now been accepted, amounting in all (including 
painting) to 10,1877. The designs are by Mr. John 
Rust, junior, City Architect and Town’s Superinten- 
dent of Works, Aberdeen. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SCHOOLS AT FELLING, 


DURHAM.—Plans have recently been approved by 
the Felling Local Board for a new Catholic Church, 
near the railway station, to seat I,o0o persons, with 
meeting room in a basement under part of the 
church, and with double sacristies adjoining the 
altar end, connected by a covered corridor with the 
Presbytery, which is already built. Stone buildings 
have been purchased for Catholic Schools. They 
have been added to and fitted to modern require- 
ments.- The designs for both church and schools 
are by Mr. Charles Walker, architect, Newcastle. 


CHURCH, MOossLEY, LANCASHIRE.—On the roth 


inst. the foundation-stone of a new church which is 
being erected in Micklehurst, Mossley, was laid by 
the Bishop of Chester. The new church has been 
‘named All Saints’, and it is estimated that it will 
cost over 6,000/, Sitting accommodation will be 
provided for about 400 persons. 
Son, & Pickup (Oldham and Manchester) are the 
architects. 


Messrs. Potts, 


UNITARIAN CHAPEL, MIDDLETON, LANCASHIRE. 


—On the 17th inst. the new Unitarian Chapel at 
Middleton was opened. 
from the designs of Mr. Edgar Wood, occupies 
the site of the old structure in Manchester Old- 
road, and consists of two stories and a basement, 
the second story to be used for chapel purposes and 
the ground floor as Sunday school and lecture hall, 
The cost of the erection is about 1,800/. 


It has been erected 


CHAPEL AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL AT OSSETT, 


YORKSHIRE.—On the 17th inst. the foundation- 
stone of new premises for the United Methodist 
Free Church, Ossett, were laid by Councillor H. 
Wormald. The building is to be erected from the 
plans of Mr. Reuben Castle, architect, Cleckheaton, 
and will cost nearly 3,000/. 
allotted to the Sunday-school, with eight class-rooms 
and three separate entrances. 
provide sitting for 400 persons on the ground floor 
and 350 in the galleries. The outer walls will be of 
Delph stone. 


The basement is 
The chapel will 


ADDITIONS TO YEADON PARISH CHURCH, YORK- 


SHIRE.—A new chancel and vestries, added to the 
parish church at Yeadon, were consecrated by the 
Bishop of Ripon on the sth inst. The chancel opens 
into the nave by a moulded arch, supported by 
clustered columns, and at the east end there is a 
large five-light window, with Geometrical tracery in 
the head. ‘To the north of the chancel, and opening 
into it by an arch of a similar character, is the organ 
chamber, and to the south are the choir and clergy 
vestries, each about 17 ft. in length. Sedilia and 
credence table are fixed into the main wall of the 
chancel, the floor of which is tiled marble, whilst the 
choir stalls are polished walnut. The nave of the 
church has been re-seated with pews of similar 
material ; a new floor has been put down, and. the 
walls have been replastered and coloured. The 
plans were drawn by Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, 
architects, of Bradford, and the whole of the work 
has been done by Mr. James Taylor, of Yeadon. 


RESTORATION OF BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. — 


According to the Bristol Times and Mirror the 
Executive Committee met in the Chapter-room, 
Bristol, on the 14th inst. A report was made of the 
progress in the restoration of the Tower and Lady 
Chapel. 
handling and the careful renewal of stone by stone, 


The former necessitates very cautious 


preserving all that is possible of the ancient work. 
So far, commencing from the base of the tower, the 
renovation now extends some 6 ft. tpwards, and 


as it goes on will soon become visible from below. 


The interior walls and roof of the Lady Chapel are 
nearly completed ; but upon the recommendation of 
Mr. Pearson, the architect, it has been found 
necessary to build a new buttress to the wall of the 
north transcept, at its north-eastern angle, in order 
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to form abutment to the fine Early English arch at 
the entrance of the chapel, and to meet its thrust, 
the upper portion of the wall being several inches 
out of the perpendicular. Another important pro- 
posal of the architect was adopted by the com- 
mittee. The present debased doorway in the north 
wall of the chapel is to be closed in to allow of the 
lengthening of the windows and the continuance of 
the internal arcading throughout, thus restoring the 
chapel to its original symmetry and beauty. It 
is possible that this may entail in the future the con- 
struction of a doorway under the Colston window, 
in the north transept. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, KIRKINTILLOCH, DuM™ 
BARTON.—On the 4th inst. the new Church of the 
Holy Family and St. Ninian was opened at 
Kirkintillock. The front of the building faces 
Union-street. The entire length is 105 ft., the 
breadth 50 ft., and the height clear above the 
ground 53 ft. The structure is of red freestone, 
rock-faced, and is in the form of a lofty mifidle nave, 
with clerestory and two lower naves. Projecting a 
little out from the north-east corner is a sacristy, 
which is connected to the manse by a glass-covered 
apartment. The main porch faces Union-street, 
and above it is the choir and organ gallery. To the 
right is a baptistry with a marble font, and at the 
extreme right and left are two confessionals in 
carved oak, with twelve panels each. On the 
centre of each of the panelled confessionals is an 
oil painting on copper, with background in gold 
relief, representing the Good Shepherd. These 
works are by Kleynn, of Vienna. Internally, there 
are seven pillars in each nave, forming seven bays in 
each. All the pillars are of solid stone, carved. 
The east nave faces the chapel of the Sacred Heart, 
the middle nave the high altar, and the west nave 
the chapel of Our Lady. The sanctuary is 23 ft. to 
the communion rails, and the altar is in Caen stone, 
red marble, and alabaster. The altar proper is one 
slab of Caen stone, supported by six red marble 
pillars. There are two super-altars flanking the 
tabernacle, which is in wrought brass with jewelled 
door. The reredos has six marble shields with the 
instruments of the Passion carved on them. Above 
the tabernacle is a 12 ft. spire, making the entire 
height 25 ft. ; the length is 16 ft. The church is 
seated for about 700. The architect was Mr. Peter 
Paul Pugin, London, and the contractors Messrs. J. 
Devlyn & Son, Glasgow. The cost will be about 
6, 500/. 

NEW SANATORIUM, CARDIFF.—On the 7th inst. 
the memorial stone of the new hospital for the 
treatment of infectious diseases at Cardiff was laid 
by Alderman T. Windsor Jacobs, J.P. The site is 
on Leckwith Moors, and is about 12 acres in extent. 
The buildings in course of erection are eight in 
number, viz., the administrative block, two main 
ward blocks, isolation block, laundry block, stable, 
disinfecting house, and mortuary. The adminis- 
trative block, which is two stories in height, whilst 
the rest are of one story, contains on the ground 
floor—matron’s room and doctor’s room, dis- 
pensing-room, visitors’-room, nurses’ dining-room, 
linen closet, matron’s siores, general stores, kitchen, 
scullery, servants’ dining- room, ironing - room, 
drying closet, wash-house, pantry, china closet, 
dairy, coal stores, wood stores, the height of 
all these rooms being 11 ft. There will be three 
Staircases, the main staircase in the entrance hall, 
the nurses’ staircase and the servants’ staircase, 
which will be at the back of the building adjoining 
the kitchen. On the first floor there will be bed- 
rooms for the matron and nurses at the front of 
the building, and at the back bedrooms for the 
servants, nineteen bedrooms in all being provided, 
the height of these being 10 ft. All the wards will 
be erected on the pavilion principle. There will be 
two large wards in each of the two main blocks, one 
for males, the other for females, each being 60 ft. 
by 26 ft., and two small wards for special cases, 
each 12 ft. by 12 ft., and 14 ft. high, the total 
number of beds thus provided being 44. Between 
the wards in each block will be nurses’ kitchen 
and duty-room, 18 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., with 
inspection window looking into each ward. 
Adjoining the main wards will be a verandah, with 
French casement windows opening on to same. In 
connexion with the main wards there will be a 
waiting-room and bathroom for discharged patients, 
with two dressing-rooms. The isolation block is 
divided into two equal parts by a wall, and the 
arrangements on one side of the wall are an exact 
counterpart of those on the other side, the entrance 
to one side being on the east and that to the other 
side on the west. Each large ward will be 23 ft. by 
15 ft., and the smaller wards 14 ft. by 14 ft., ail 
12 ft. high, and providing in all accommodation for 
six beds. Between the wards will be the nurses’ 
duty room with inspection windows as in the main 
wards. Owing to the situation of the site the whole 
of the floors will be kept 6 ft. above the present 
evel of the ground, and the floors and main walls 
of the wards will be carried on piers and arches. 
The floors of the wards will be cement concrete, 
carried on steel joists and finished with oak 
blocks. The whole of the wards will be connected 
to the administrative block by means of covered 
corridors, whilst at the end of the corridors, adjoin- 
_ ing the main wards in a line with the roadway, will 
be a porte cochére, so that the patients will be under 


wards. Space is reserved on the present site for five 
more main ward blocks and one isolation block, 
which would provide additional accommodation for 
116 patients. The work has been let in two con- 
tracts, amounting to 27,740/., to Messrs. Turner & 
Sons, builders and contractors, Cardiff. The whole 
of the plans, details, and quantities for the buildings 
have been prepared by, and the work is bein 
carried out under the supervision of the Borough 
Engineer, Mr. W. Harpur, M. Inst.C. E. 

NEW ABBATOIRS FOR PONTYPRIDD.—On the 
8th inst. the foundation stone of the new public 
abbatoirs for Pontypridd was laid. The new build- 
ing will be situate on the Tram-road, and will cost 
altogether about 10,000/. It will consist of a 
cooling-room and a large slaughter-house, while on 
the ground floor will be a pig slaughter-house con- 
nected with the upper part of the building by a 
hydraulic lift. The plans were prepared by Mr, 
Edward Rees, surveyor. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, ST. BUDEAUX, DEVON- 
SHIRE.—The new Wesleyan Chapel at St. Budeaux, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid in December 
last. was opened on the r4thinst. The chapel is 
built of dressed limestone, with brick facings. The 
windows in the front are of stained glass, and those 
at the sides of cathedral glass. Inside the building 
is divided by a partition. The chapel proper is 
capable of seating about two hundred worshippers. 
The other division is for use asa schoolroom. The 
architect was Mr. W. J. Carder, and the contractors 
were Messrs. Paynter & Davey, of Plymouth. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE PROPOSED NEW DOCKS AT AVONMOUTH. 
—At a meeting of the Bristol Town: Council on 
Tuesday, the Chairman of the Docks Committee 
reported the failure of the Committee to arrive at a 
definite agreement with the railway companies in 
regard to the pr=posed new docks at Avonmouth, 
and it was decided to withdraw that portion of the 
Corporation Bill which authorises the expenditure of 
1,000,000/7. on new docks. The Committee was 
instructed to report upon the whole question of 
traffic and improvement of the port, with the view 
of presenting a well-digested scheme next Session. 

READING WATERWORKS EXTENSIONS.— At the 
invitation of Mr. Alderman Hill, Chairman of the 
Reading Waterworks Committee, the members of 
the Corporation, the chief borough officials, and a 
number of other gentlemen, visited the recently 
extended waterworks at Fobney Pumping Station on 
the 31st ult. In the new engine house two triple 
expansion Worthington pumping engines, made by 
Simpson & Company, London, have been erected in 
addition to the Turbines hitherto in use. The visitors 
inspected the intakes from the river Kennett, the 
polarite purifying chambers, and finally Walker's 
patent sand-washing appliances. With the new 
engines, polarite chambers and filters, a water supply 
of over 4,000,000 gallons a day can be guaranteed 
to the town. ‘The polarite chambers are eight in 
number, each. having an average thickness of 
3 ft. 6 in. of material. Four of these polarite beds or 
chambers were started in December of 1892. The 
waterworks engineer stated that they were doing their 
work remarkably well, the introduction of polarite 
to the Reading waterworks has clearly been of the 
most satisfactory character. The Chairman ex- 
plained the process. The water from the river 
intakes passes through a chamber filled with coke, 
to keep back leaves, grasses, and other floating sub- 
stances. It then flows vertically through chambers 
filled with polarite. This material, the chairman 
stated, was selected for filtration purposes, after an 
exhaustive inquiry into the various systems of filtra- 
tion at home and abroad, on account of its simplicity 
of application, and its efficiency as a natural filtrant ; 
it removes, he found, all discolouration and con- 
tamination of the water by organic matter. Mr. 
Alderman Hill then pointed out that the water came 
from the polarite chambers beautifully clear, and 
said that Reading claimed to be the first town to 
adopt the system of working the water through 
polarite without a fall, a feature of great importance 
at works such as those at Reading, where the 
position does not admit of any fall, because the 
authorities desire to use their existing sand-filters 
after the water has been oxidized in the polarite 
chambers. The International Co., the sole 
makers of polarite, however, recommend that, where 
practicable, the river water should first be strained 
or clarified by percolation, and then passed through 
polarite to oxidise any organic impurities and colour- 
ing matter in solution. Mr. Alderman Hill said 
that although the water passing from the polarite 
chambers was all they could desire, yet that which 
passed directly from the Kennett into the old filters 
was far from being what it should be and naturally 
deteriorated the pure water with which it mixed, but 
when they had finished the new chambers and recon- 
structed the old filter beds, he was confident they 
would have a water which could not be surpassed. 
The waterworks manager, Mr. A. T. Walker, who 
has acted as” engineer, was complimented, and 
general satisfaction expressed at the progress made 
in the extension of the works. One of the most 
useful additions to the new works is the patent sand- 
washing apparatus, the invention of the waterworks 
manager; it consists of a battery of cone-like 





cover whilst being taken from the vehicles to the 





receivers, each connected by a flexible pipe with g 
small Worthington Pump; by the use of these cone 
washers an enormous saving in water and labour jg 
effected. 

SANITARY WoRK IN SOUTHPORT.—The report of 
the Highway and Carriage Drive Committee of the 
Southport Town Council for the year endip 


&| March 25 shows, says the Liverpool Daily Posy 


that a great amount of beneficial work has beep 
done during the year in the extension of the sanitary 
arrangements of the town. On account of the flat, 
ness of the district, a system of flushing has had to 
be adopted, and for the main drains the 373 ‘‘ream” 
wells have furnished 78,500,000 gallons of fresh 
water, at the same time lowering the level of the 
subsoil water of the town; the various watercourses 
have furnished 11,500,000 gallons, and 4,500,009 
gallons have been supplied by the Waterworks 
Company, as well as 2 1-6 million gallons to private 
drains. Inaddition, about 2,000,000 gallons of sea. 
water have been pumped into the drains from the 
North Lake, and the tide has flowed through the 
sewers from Coronation-walk, 14 times ; Nevill: 
street, 25 times ; Leicester-street, 22 times; and 
Leyland-road, 62 times. ‘The main sewers extend a 
length of 54% miles, the largest section being 6 ft, 
high by 4 ft. wide. Eight new streets have been 
dedicated during the year, and there are now fifty 
miles of streets within the borough, and two miles 
five furlongs in the Banks district. Of this length, 
seven and a half miles are main roads, towards the 
maintenance of which the County Councill will con. 
tribute 700/. There are a total of 1,429 lamps, and 
146 are used for ventilating the sewers. 

SEWAGE PURIFICATION AND DISPOSAL At 
SHIPLEY.—Mr. Baldwin Latham, of London, who 
was engaged as an expert engineer to report to the 
Shipley Local Board as to the disposal of the sewage 
of their district, has sent in his report, and estimates 
his scheme to cost 32,000/., and the working 
expenses at 1,531/. a year. Mr. Latham propose 
to treat the sewage on land available for that pur. 
pose by the side of the river Aire at Windhill, and to 
purify it by chemical treatment and artificial filtra. 
tion. The sewage will flow mainly by gravitation, 
but where the district is so low that the sewage 
cannot be taken naturally, Mr. Latham proposes to 
pump automatically at three different stations to the 
gravitation sewers. 

NEW BRIDGES FOR ROSS-SHIRE.—At a meeting of 
the Mid Ross District Committee, held at Dingwall 
on the 16thinst., Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, engineers, 
Glasgow, submitted plans of proposed new bridges 
to be erected over the rivers Conon and Orrin, as the 
present wooden structures have become unsound. 
The designs submitted included steel girder and 
wooden bridges, the former to cost about £3,000 for 
the Conon and £2,000 for the Orrin. ‘The wooden 
bridges were estimated to cost about a third of these 
figures respectively. On the motion of Major 
Stirling, of Fairburn, it was ultimately agreed to 
adopt the steel structures, but final settlement of the 
matter will be delayed till October. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL, STOCKPORT.—On the 8th 
inst. Mr. Arnold Taylor, Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at Stockport relative to 
the application by the Corporation for sanction to 
borrow 95,000/. for sewage and sewagé disposal 
purposes, and 32,s500/. for improvements in the 
borough. The Cheadle and Gatley Local Board 
opposed the first application because the Corpora- 
tion proposed to put a stone reservoir on their sewage 
farm, which is in the Board's district. After consul- 
tation, Mr. Byrne, for the Corporation, undertook 
to abandon the reservoir and to allow the Board to 
drain into the Corporation sewer if they wished at 
a future date. This practically ended all opposi- 
tion. The scheme is estimated to cost 85,000/., and 
was devised by Mr. A. M. Fowler. 

NEW SEWAGE WORKS AT NELSON, LANCASHIRE. 
—On the 1sth inst. the new sewage works for the 
Borough of Nelson were opened by Alderman 
Landless, Chairman of the Sewage Committee of 
the Town Council. The sewage works cover an area 
of 10# acres, and the Corporation obtained borrow- 
ing powers of 20,000/, for their construction. They 
have been constructed under the supervision of the 
Borough Engineer (Mr. J. Bradley). The system of 
treatment adopted is lime precipitation and filtration 
through coke filters. ‘There are five settling tanks, 
with a total capacity of 1,220,000 gallons. The 
works are situated on the banks of the river Pendle 
between Nelson and Brierfield, and part of the 
sewage from the Brierfield Local Board district 1s 
treated at the works. 

Dock EXTENSION, NEWPORT, MONMOUTH.— 
The new southern extension of the Alexandra Docks, 
Newport, was opened on the 6th inst. The exten 
sion is 1,500 ft. long and sso ft. wide, and covers 
2zoacres. The original plan provided for a water 
space of 28 acres, and this will be carried out 
when circumstances justify such action. The 
lock is 503 ft. long and 72 ft. wide. In 
order to economise water a pair of gates & 
provided, two-thirds of the distance up the | 
To connect the north with the new dock, it was 
necessary to excavate about 20,000 cubic yards, and 
11,000 cubic yards of concrete and masonry were 
used in the construction of the passage, which 
spanned by a wrought iron swing bridge, built by 
Messrs. Handyside & Co., Derby. The bridge 
carries both railway and road traffic, is 122 ft. long 
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and 16 ft. wide, and the span is 65 ft. The pipes 
for the hydraulic apparatus were supplied by Messrs, 
T. Spittle, Limited, Newport, The total cost of the 
dock and appliances is over 500,000/, The engineer 
was Mr. W. Stop‘ord Smyth, 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—The Spitzer sale, which has just con- 
cluded, has realised a total of 9,107,931 francs, —— 
The Académie des Beaux-Arts has awarded the 
following prizes: the Brizard prize (sea-painting) to 
M. Rudeaux for his picture in the old Salon, 
“!’'Escadre du Nord”; the Maxime David prize 
(miniatures) to Mdlle, Jeanne.Coutal; the Desprez 
rize (sculpture) to M. Larche; the Bordin prize to 
ML. Rosurés for his study on the evolution of archi- 
tecture from the Gallo-Roman epoch to the present 
day; the Piot prize (for a nude study of a child) to 
M. Jouve. An art exhibition is to open at 
Fontenay-sous-bois (Seine), from the 6th to the 13th of 
August.——The Art Society of Roubaix-Tour-coing 
will open its tenth annual exhibition at Roubaix from 
the 17th of September to the 23rd of October.—— 
The small town of Pézenas (Hérault) has resolved to 
raise a monument to the memory of Moliére, who 
in 1656 represented several of his pieces at the 
theatre of that town. The execution of the monu- 
ment will be entrusted to M. Injalbert. There is 
to be a public exhibition at the Trocadero of the 
designs sent in for the monument to the explorer 
Doudart de Lagrée.——There has been found, ina 
field near Perpignan, a vase containing some curious 
coins of the ancient Kingdom of Majorca, struck at 
Barcelona in 1212.——-M. Falguiére has completed 
the model of the monument to be erected to the 
memory of Bizet. The monument is composed of a 
stele supporting a bust. Below a muse holding a 
violin scatters flowers, and a figure symbolising 
Carmen is seated on the base. ——The Minister of 
Public Instruction inaugurated last Sunday the new 
Hotel de Ville of Chateau Thierry. A committee 
has been formed to raise a monument at Bordeaux 
to the memory of Maxime Lalanne the artist ; it is to 
be executed by M. Pierre Granet, sculptor.——Last 
Sunday there was inaugurated, at Nancy, the monu- 
ment to the celebrated caricaturist T. T. Grand- 














_ ville) ‘The monument, the work of M. Bussiére 


(sculptor) and M.  Jasson (architect), is 
composed of a column of _ rose-coloured 
Vosges granite surmounted by a bust of the 
artist. A statue symbolising ‘‘ Caricature” is 
placed against the lower part of the column. 
On the occasion the Association des Artistes 
Lorraines held an exhibition of about 600 drawings 
by Grandville. The jury of architecture at the 
cole des Beaux-Arts, commissioned to judge the 
competition of the first class in architecture, has 
awarded a first medal to M. Bigot (pupil of M. 
Laloux), and second medals to MM. Chessex, 
Rochefrette, Auburtin, Murier, and Delaunay. The 
subject was ‘‘ The entrance of a grand Theatre.” 
——General Loizillon, who has succeeded M. de 
Freycinet as War Minister, is said to be very favour- 
able to the project of the suppression of the Paris 
fortifications, which has been so long demanded by 
the inhabitants of Paris. The monument which 
was erected a few weeks ago, near the Observatory. 
to the memory of Francois Arago, was executed, as 
far as the sculpture is concerned, by the late M. 
Oliva, and the pedestal designed by the architect 
M. Joannis. 
_ BERLIN.—The Emperor, whose decision is final 
in such matters, has given his consent to the con- 
struction of the proposed electric elevated railroad 
as designed by Messrs. Siemens & Halske.——The 
Minister of Commerce has called together a special 
committee to devise suitable means to protect Berlin 
against the smoke nuisance. Berlin of late has been 
prone to mists and minor fogs under certain atmo- 
spheric conditions.——The municipal authorities 
have voted 5,000/. for the encouragement of art by 
purchase of works by young painters and sculptors. 
A committee of fifteen will make the purchases. The 
sum is to be voted annually.——The question of ex- 
tending the boundaries of Berlin has again been 
eninhand by the municipal authorities, and:a 
special commission has been elected to advise on the 
subject. The authorities wish the extension to be a 
limited one, The extension of Vienna is not to be 
imitated,——Mr. Walter Crane’s works, which are 
being exhibited at the Kunstgewerbe Museum con- 
tinue to attract many visitors, and are being much 
commented on in the local press. 

IENNA,— Two important international archi- 
tectural competitions have been decided in the East 
~the one at Bucharest, the other at Esseg. The 
atest competition was for the design of a large 
Py station and an extensive block of offices 
of hrs ahd administration. The first premium 
at (000 Irancs (together with a commission of 

000 francs for a set of working drawings) has 

fn awarded to Messrs. D. Mariel of Paris and 

lanc of Bucharest, the second premium (30,000 
roger has been taken by M. Farge of Paris, and 
Ro ird_ by Messrs. G. Magni and G. Parsi of 
me. Fifty-one designs had been sent in. The 
Fite. § appeution was for the design of a large 
Rea n this case Germany, represented by 
ont H genberg of Bonn, took the first premium, 
err August Kirstein of Vienna the second. 














Russ1A.—The Moscow Society of Amateur Artists 
have decided to arrange an international gathering 
of artists which is to be known as an ‘‘ Art Congress.” 
The meetings will be held in January next. The 
‘‘ Congress” will be officially recognised and sub- 
sidised. The question of art education is to be 
thoroughly threshed out and special care given to 
the chemistry of pigments. Russian gatherings of 
this kind are generally excellently managed and of 
practical use,——_Riga is now to have a new civic 
museum. A million francs and some fine collections 
have been bequeathed to the city.—-The munici- 
pality of Riga has opened an international competi- 
tion for designs of a new children’s hospital. 
Sending in day is in September. There will be 
seven assessors. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONSISTORY COURT OF LONDON.—In a ‘‘ Note” 
on March 4 we adverted to the faculty for removing 
the remains from beneath the floor of St. Michael’s, 
Bassishaw. At a sitting of the Court on the sth 
inst., Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Chancellor, made an 
order to suspend proceedings under the faculty he 
had previously granted, it being found that further 
excavations—already carried deeper than 7 ft.— 
would endanger the stability of the fabric. The 
church, it appears, is in an insecure condition. 
The Vestry at a recent meeting resolved that the 
parish should be unfted to another adjoining, 
inasmuch as a sum computed at from 5,000/. to 
6,000/, would be necessary for putting the structure 
into good order—an expense that would fall upon 
about seventy ratepayers of this small parish. Dr. 
Tristram undertook to report to the Bishop of 
London that it is desirable, in the circumstances, 
to carry out the resolution for union, and was of 
opinion that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
would take the purchase-money on sale of the site, 
should, in fairness to the ratepayers, defray the 
charges already incurred and to be incurred. 
Meanwhile the church is to be properly propped up. 

ROBERTS’ ROOF WASHINGS TANK.—This tank 
is designed for obtaining pure rain-water from the 
roofs of cottages and other buildings that are too 
small for the patentee’s rain-water separator. ‘The 
Washings Tank is intended to hold the dirty water 
that first comes from the roof, and to direct the 
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Fig. I. 
clean water that comes down afterwards into the 
storage tank, without letting it mingle at all with 
the dirty water. The amount of washing is easily 
regulated by the zinc collars shown in fig. 1 below 
the outlet. When two collars are used, as in fig. 1, 
6 gallons will be taken before any water runs into 


WAANLET the storage; with one collar 
1): Iga 44 gallons; and with no collar 
i 3 gallons only. Fig. x gives 
Mc. a side view of the tank 


arranged to take water from 
a pipe coming down directly 
from the roof. Fig. 2 gives 
an end view of the same tank 
arranged to take water from 
a horizontal pipe that may be 
either above or below the 
surface of the ground. When 
used for a horizontal pipe, a 
zinc elbow will be required 
for the inlet; this should 
be ordered as an_e extra 
with the tank. The dirty water should be drawn 
off frora the washings tank within a few days of 
each shower by lifting the handle of the valve, 
shown by dotted lines in fig. 1. 

EFFECTS OF SEA-W ATER ON CEMENT MORTARS. 
—According to some experiments recently made in 
France, and quoted in the last issued volume of the 
‘* Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” 
it is shown that mortars immersed in sea-water 
increase in weight; first rapidly, afterwards more 
slowly. When exposed to the air, the weight first 
diminishes, then gradually increases. In some 
experiments, with cubes of neat cement, the sides of 
which measured 2°756 in. (7 centimetres), the 
increase of weight was found to be six per cent. 





-after two years’ immersion in sea-water. With 


smaller masses, such as briquettes for testing the 
tensile strength, the augmentation in the same time 
was about ten per cent. The weight increases in 
salt water to a greater extent than in fresh. The 
proportion of water retained in a mortar after 
drying was found not to be proportional to the per- 
centage of.cement, but was also influenced by the 
nature of the sand. ‘The quantity of water used in 
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gauging also effected the amount retained. From 
recent experiments made by M. Teret to ascertain 
the action of sea-water upon cement mortar, it 
appears that in two stalagmitic excrescences which 
were formed on the surface of concrete immersed in 
the sea, the percentage of magnesia was about 
30. A number of experiments were undertaken to 
throw light upon the variation of permeability in 
one and the same mortar, the action of the infil- 
trating liquid, the influence of the nature of the 
aggregate, of the proportion of cement, the compo- 
sition of the sand, and various other points. A 
number of tensile tests were made with mortars 
composed of a great variety of substances mixed 
with cement. The highest result was obtained 
after the lapse of one year, with a variety of marble. 

FRENCH COLONIAL BUILDINGS. —Some interesting 
details are given in Le Génie Civil, of buildings 
which have been recently approved by the Colonial 
Administration of France, The designs have been 
got out for a series of types of colonial buildings for 
governors’ residences, hospitals, prisons, &c. The 
special conditions governing the design are 
principally those of a want of skilled labour, and 
often of suitable material at the site of the buildings, 
the requirement for protection against tropical heat, 
and the rapid destruction, of wood by insects, such 
as the white ant. The system of construction 
adopted is to make the main frame-work of the 
building, carrying the roof, of iron, and to fill in 
between the columns with double walls of brick, The 
outer, wall is 4} in. thick, and the innergin. The 
space between the walls is 20 in., and is readily 
accessible, so as to prevent it from becoming a home 
for snakes and insects. It is open to the air at the 
top and bottom, so as to secure good ventilation. 
The roof is of corrugated iron, on iron rafters and 
principals, with an inner roof of plaster. The floors 
are on iron joists, and are made by setting tee- 
bar secondary joists transversely to the main 
joists at 20 in. apart. Through the _tee- 
bars are threaded a series of iron wires, forming a 
net-work of 4-in. squares. This net-work of iron 
wire is embedded in and binds together the concrete 
forming the floor itself. The partition walls stop 
shert ‘several feet below the ceiling for better 
ventilation. The rooms are 11 ft. 6in. to 13 ft. in 
height. Verandahs ahout 1o ft. wide are carried 
along both faces of the building. ‘The buildings are 
raised 5 or 6 ft. above the ground. 

IMPORTATION OF CEMENT INTO RussIA.—The 
Russian cement manufacturers have petitioned the 
Government only to permit the importation into 
Russia of cement barrels weighing not less than 
Ir pood gross (rt pood=32 Ibs.) The action is 
due to the circumstance that at present the Russian 
cement barrels weigh 11 pood but foreign ones 
only 9 pood, which causes consumers to prefer 
the latter. 

FIRE AT MEssrRS. CUBITT’S. — We regret to 


observe that a very serious fire occurred in Messrs. 


Cubitt & Co.’s joiner’s shops, Gray's Inn-road, on 
Saturday last. 

THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND.—The 84th 
annual dinner in aid of this Fund was held on 
Wednesday evening last at the Holborn Restaurant, 
Mr. Henry Irving in the chair. During the evening 
Mr. Lambton Young, the Secretary, announced 
donations to the amount of over 800/. 


SeenntEn dite cian Reais 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 24. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to the Greenwich 
Royal Naval College, Hospital, &c. Meet at Old Swan 
Pier at 1.45 p.m. 

S. Pauls Ecclesiogical Society.—Visit to the Church of 
Horton Kirby, under the guidance of Mr. John P. Seddon. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Visit to Duntreath 
Castle, &c. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution — 
Half-Yearly Meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m. 


—_——__++—__—— 
RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


10,341-—WALL DeEcorATION: A. R. and E, Sankey.— 
This invention relates to improvements in decorating walls, 
and is especially applicable to unsightly exterior walls. It 
consists in covering the wall with tiles, some being flat or 
of ordinary construction, and some being of special design. 
The latter are provided with bowls, cups, or receptacies 
for plants, or pots of flowers, so that the wall may be more 
or less concealed by plants as desired. The tiles may be 
fixed to the wall by screws, or otherwise. , 

10,963.—DRAINAGE Pipes: /. Day.—The chief objects 
of this invention are to improve the shape of the sockets 
for jointing with plain ends of pipes, so that the use of 
rope yarn may be dispensed with, and that none of the 
jointing material employed may find its way into the bore 
of the line of piping ; to ensure that the end of one pipe 
shall always be concentric with the socket of the next pipe 
within which it is jointed ; and to combine with these 
advantages that of making a joint with equal facility as 
perfectly with a shortened as with an unshortened pipe. 
These objects are effected by having the sockets formed 
each with an inner portion of a diameter to just evenly 
receive the plain end of a pipe, and with a portion of 
enlarged interior diameter to receive the jointing material. 

1,422.—MitTrE Cramp; 7. Avidd.—This patent refers 
to an improved mitre cramp for use in picture-framing and 
other mitres. The invention consists of an angle plate 
with a screw, to which is attached a nut and spring with 
two loose shoes. The construction of the spring and loese 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS—Continued. 
wen ———_— “= i tl ries 
Designs ; Tend 
Nature of Work, By whom Advertised. Premiums. to be Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | AT ee Bs 
\delivered. : 'delivereg, 
_ - —_ — aaa > — — aa — ' —— 
*Designs for Board Schools .,.,....+++++++-| Moss Side Sch. Bd, ,, |  —s caweeeee Aug. 12 Bower a6 LaOy 6.6 ccc sccccocwswoweses Baltinglass (Ireland) ; 
*Town Hall and Board Offices ,,..,...,-.-| Tottenham LB. ,,..,. | 752. 502, and 250. ...... Sept. 1 || Union ......-.++se0. 0) eee July } 
| Drainage Works, Killarney Asylum ...... Commis. of Control .. | J. F. Fuller .......... July 3 
———=———== - = | Drainage, &c. Appliances and Fixing...... Canterbury Union.... | Geo. Smith .......... do, 
Railway Works, Rhayader............+++: Birmingham Corp... | J. Mansergh.......... July 4 
*Bath Room at Schools.........seseeeesees Holborn Union ...... H. Saxon Snell ...... do. 
CONTRACTS. *Painting Works, Lett’s Wharf............ Commis. of Sewers.... | Official .....eceeeeees do, 
~ *Cleaning, Painting, &c. Schools, Leyton- 
l rawr BEOME.. cccccccccccccccccces ecesesoece aera — oa =. ©. 
Architect, Surveyor, | CPnicina-aw Roads ....cccccceccsdcdevccees ochester Corporation Oo. 0, 
Wature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. or etesen. xe a to be an to Private Roads .......sseeeeess Boro of Croydon ...... do. do, 
\delivered. Kerbing, Channelling, &. ........0s++00. Strood Corporation .. do. do, 
“Collecting and Removing en Perrier ees tw nog, weiaie a iJ uly 6 
-| Granite or Cherbourg Quartzite ......++.-. Dartfor ca ‘ MOE po cach ance 0. 
— pee. ae oe ae Rev. A. Martin ...... eae June 27 *Scavenging, Dusting, & Watering ........ Bethnal Green Vestry | F. W. Barratt ........ do, 
Bridge Work, Preston........+-sseeeeeees Commissioners ...... Myres, Veevers, &Co.| dv, wage Disposal ‘Works, Ecclesfield, Wort! ion B.8.A Balf 
SATE “il ertammhesnhepunsneneeesead Leith Town Council .. | R. Simpson .......... do. opainting ke of Goods’ Depot, Stables, &c oe Segecagelaenacat, > — ageeehmmcetate: Iuly k 
Missions here on ae ee ee ee Henry Crisp & Oatley 1 Granite Bridge (100 feet wide) ............ Glasgow Police Com. Copsingnan. Blyth, & ies 
ry onege eeeeerereeeeee . . ce . eslan RE ee Seb eRe uly . 
mame one Peaepepaee Hor Sans, Pulwood, Thos. Nevett do Lighthouse, Mount Pottinger, Ireland....)| = ssweeees J. Fraser & Sons...... July 19 
Gian Mahan O96 Cote 50nssc00sedesecncees- Bish op's ‘Stortford Gas A i tial ee . *Broken Granite .......--+:eseeeeceseceees Hanwell Local Board | Oficial ......ssseeees do, 
ee ™" Official do Granite Road Metal (4,000 cub. yds. &c.).. oe a | spomsnaen ‘ j 
“ef <A eeeeeeeveeeeneen ee | VASO eeePew ee eee ee eee eeeee . ca oar etme we 0. 0, 
School or Gwaun-cae-Gurwen .... ao omg ae es yo oq Pipe Sewers (10,500 yds.) Dewsbury ...... Soothill Nether Local ial aed 
r eeeeeeeneeee ‘“@eneneeeneeeaenveeeae Loca . ° oar Sstcicdbscewes 4 a rson ood Be déec u y l 
ecnisaner one 7 Residence, &c. &c.........| 8 Luke's ee ap _ we v4 - *Drainage Works......--seeeseeeeees goccee Lymm Local Board ../|G.H. Bayley ........ do, 
Five Houses and Shop Stainland, Yorks... Holywell & Stainland *School Buildings .........sesseeeseceeees Gloucester Sch. Bd. .. | Medland & Son ...... July 17 
. : ? Green Indus. Soc. Lim| J. Berry .............. do. *Ten Cottages at Dagenham ........-see0- | teat eeee J. Rookwood ........ © date 
Additions, &c. to Workhouse, Peckham ..| Camberwell Union.... | R. V. Whellock ...... do. eVerger 8 ee wre agra Eroctin “| head gt mpg ORR QPCIAL oereeecseceeee do. 
Works at the Workhouse, Patricroft...... Barton - upon - [well Pulling Down Ca s and Erecting Coventry, &c. 
Union Magnall & Littlewoods do Power Station, A&C. ......-cccccccccsees way Co. .......+0+5, do. do, 
Sewering, Forming, &c. (200 streets and) oo | | : *New Block for Males ........-.. eeaeecees uy Infirmary, | Giles, Gough, & Trol- p 
diab babsdedeateese ences eile Widnes Corporation .. | J. H. Sinclair ........ do. dines ieee kanes sears ss) ama Shen tesseepe ers ; ws 
. | Widening and Deepening Brooks ........ Leadon Valley Drain- 
Market Hall ......-es+0- seeeeeee +eeeeee+| Brynmawr(Abergaveny) bs aCedinn ne ne pe age Commissioners Bruton & ee do 
vials ii iia alile vel . Heating Apparatus .........500- poqcenees Goole Church Com, ., | A. B, Johnson ...,.... lo, 
EIT EES 2220-00000 ercneeereres oo Vestry. =e Mason June 29 Church, Bridlington Quay......... seeeeee| Rev. D. Glancey —. Brodrick, & 
4 7 ereeeeee | NWe SPeCwrvEe Uc eC eC hc Cee eee) oO er See re 0, 
Semin, Deadhead OL. «stamens Pall. | a ES Soe ae HE A Bawa... | do 
DRED ootidcochiddbndboddbincsotebes Sunderland Burial Bd. | Middlemiss, Green, & Two Shops and Houses, Salisbury ........ Wi ‘UD. c Bath ..ceeecereeees a 
| DMT oc debcvoveee do. House and Shop, Stanudish......... eccvece sage hg . Co-op. Fleaton & Ralpb do 
enn agenay, Fae andl Se tbe eens emaliatinn tarbPodegoerne ™ School Buildings, Wakefield.........+9- pi Wm. Watson ...,. do. 
ihnad-edanis iambonbendbaniinibonssoe Committee ....cceee- do. June 30 
Cast-iron, &c. Pipes, Valetta, Malta ...... Colonial Office ........ do. do, —— — aeetimnena tla cd 
DP ED condbbocoededecectssbacébe Carlisle Corporation .. | Mr. Hepworth........ do. 
ETE AE ME POP Carlisle Gas Com. ,,... | J. Hepworth.......... do. 
Five Shops, Manningham, Bradford, PU BLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

D+ Saakteseboonedoedovéoccostoeeesl |" | Sbodeocs 4 FEE do, we army errr ies re Oe 
Residential Mansion, Alnwick...,..... .--| 8. G. Patten .......... | Geo. Reavell, Jun..... do Applica 
School Buildings, Shipcote ....... +++ees-| Gateshead School Bd. | 8. Piper .............. do Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Balary. tions 
Paving Two Streets ...........cccceeecees Saltceats (N.B.) Corp. | H. Thomson.......... do. be in. 
Kerbs, Flags, Setts, &c. ..... gue Gueepn .---| Brighouse Local Bd. | E..Brooke ............ do. 

Water Tank, Vochriw............+,+++++,| Merthyr Tydfil R.8.A, | J. Jones .............. do, P 
Schoo] Buildings, Residence, &......., ,+-| Ecelesfield School Bd.| G. A, Wilson ,.,..... July } "Clerk Of Works ».cseresseecnnecenenceeees Sutton + in - Ashfield * 
Sewerage Works ..... pbaldébines reeseees| Accrington Twp Coun, | W. J, Newton ........ do, ; Local Board ........ QL. 28. peeeeeere peeeees July 4 
Three Honses, Jagger-green, Halifax...,., eeceneee c. F. L. Horsfall & *Engineer and Surveyor’s Chief Assistant) Tottenham Loc. Be. 1 BEE, cc cccccvcccoce , do, 
BONS ccccescecccceccs do *Electrical Engineer ......., pnodedeueanuid Islington Vestry......| —- seeeeeee July 5 
Restoration of Church, Shirpenbeck, ®MULVEYOR .eccseseceerereceeeecreseecrecees| Barnes Local Board .. | 2500, ....reeereeseeeess July 12 
PENS LINED. 60 -ncb sen sccascqococse The Rector eeeregeeees eevee eee do. *Surveyor CORE HE OHSS HERE EHH HEF EEE SHEE Ee Piumstead Bd. of Wks. V70L. pees geerecnneeenee July it) 
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shoes are such that they shall come in contact with the two 
pieces of moulding to be jointed before the nut fastens 
them betwixt it and the sides of the angie plate, thus 
drawing the two pieces of moulding down the sides of the 
angle plate, closing the joint, and keeping it closed under 
the operation necessary to permanently fix the same. 
5,332-—WaTER-CLosets: W. B. H. Drayson.—This 
invention relates to an improvement in patent No. 10,050, 
of 1890. The specification of this patent describes a 
water-closet basin in which the trap (preferably of metal) 
is constructed separate and distinct from the basin, so that 
an air-tight joint can readily be made between the outlet 
of the trap and the soil-pipe. The joint between the basin 
and the trap, which joint is liable to be more or less 
imperfect, is made at the inlet end of the trap, the trap 
intervening between the soil-pipe and joint, and the esca 
of sewer-gas is thereby prevented. According to the 
present invention the closet basin is supported on an apron, 
skirt, or shield, which, instead of being open at the back 
as heretofore, is entirely closed in, so that no accumulation 
of insanitary matter is allowed to take place. 
9,974-—ARTIFICIAL MARBLE: H. A. Madjewski and 
another.—This patent refers to a process of manufacture 
of artificial marble from gypsum or plaster. The block 
which is to be treated is first freed from moisture, and then 
imptegnated with a solution of sulphite of potassium 
(K.50;)' When this is fully absorbed by natural or forced 
suction to the pores of the block it is indurated and 
resembles marble in appearance and hardness. 
12,309.—SMOKE TESTING FOR Drains: /. Fraser.—A 
double-acting air-pump is used, and by attaching a pipe 
and nozzle to the end of the smoke pipe, the smoke is 
forced much in the same way as if the bellows of a forge 
were used. ; 
21,640.—ARTIFICIAL BuILDING STONE: K. S. Meyer. 
It is claimed by this patentee that very hard and compact 
stones which may be moulded, are made of carbonate of 
magnesia (magnesite) used as a binding medium for sand, 
flint, pebble-stones, granite or marble, which are used in 
piéces about the size of peas. The use of this particular 
product allows the mixture to be passed into the mould in 
a fluid state, thus enabling it to be moulded into hollow 
stone pipes, &c. 
58.—MACHINE FoR CarvinG Woop: H. Tyler and 
another.—It is claimed that by means of a machine with 
cross beams, centres, and bearings disposed so as to guide 
the tools, which are actuated by air pressure, a very useful 
appliance, capable of quickly turning out all classes of 
carved work to pattern is devised. 
4,825.—Damp Course: £. Nelson.—A fibrous, bitu- 
minous felt, with ‘‘keys, pits, or hollows” formed on the 
face, is used. This idea of keying the damp course to the 
surface of the adjoining material is the subject matter of 
the specification. 
5,939-—Firerroor Paint: R. J. Doyle.—This is an oil 
maint, compounded of vinegar, lime-water, salt, alum, 
inseed, &c., &c., and directions for compounding it in 
certain proportions are given. 
6,141.—CONNECTING Waste Pipes: A. H. Deickel.— 
With the idea of saving time and trouble if a leak or 
stoppage should occur, these pipes are devised to slide one 
into the other telescopically, so that if a sto e takes 
place a workman has only to 


loosen the fastenings and slide 





one length into the other to enable him to examine the 
interior. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


May 29.—10,483, J. Williams and W. Kempthorne, 
Metal Casements and Frames.—10,522, J. Kaye, Holding 

oors. 

May 30.—10,542, J. Collins and H. Rae, Handles for 
Locks, Latches, &c.—10,543, T. Stubbs, Decorating or 
Ornamenting the Surfaces of Tiles, &c.—10,549, D. Lawley, 
Sash Fasteners.—10,564, E. Williams, Construction of 
Baths.—10,587, T. Dent, Moulds for Casting Bricks or 
Blocks of Scoriz or Slag.—10,607, G. Redfern, Machines 
gs Plate-glass.—10,619, W. Ward and J. Wallace, 

aint. 

May 31.—10,647, W. Willis, Silent Action Syphon 
Flushing Cistern, with Valves working by means of Lever- 
age from Seat of Water-closet.—10,649, J. Hamilton, Con- 
crete and Artificial Stone Mantel-pieces. — 10,668, 
Gentry, Down-draught Smokeless Kiln for Brick Burning 
os Drying.—10,690, F. Le Rossignol, Water-closet Venti- 
ator. 

JUNE 1.—10,746, A. Keim, Wall Painting or Decorating, 
&c.—10,767, P. .Massau, Self-standing Scaffolds.—10,772, 
G. Cutting, Ceiling Roses for Electric Connexions. 

JUNE 2.—10,791, H. Poole, Ventilating Buildings or 
Structures.—10,803, J. Russell, Ventilating and Increasing 
the Draught of Kilns, and taking away the Steam during 
the Process of Drying.—10,804, G. Swarbrick, Window 
Fastener.—10,818, T. Woolnough, Drain Plug for Stopping 
one end of Drains for Testing Purposes.—10,829, A 
Williams, Fixing for Sash Cords.—10,833, E. Podmore and 
E. Price, Casement Stay. 

JUNE 5.—10,878, W. Batley, Inwardly Opening Case- 
ments, Windows, Ventilators, Doors, &c.—10,913, F. Ash- 
well and D. Nesbit, Heating and Ventilating.—10,916, W. 
Illingworth and J. Haywood, Wood-working Machinery 
for Planing, Moulding, &c.—10,925, W. Lea and J. Hewitt, 
Revival of Once-used Plaster of Paris.—10,943, W. McCaig, 
Chimney Cans or Cowls.—10,949, W. Holt, Chimney Pots, 
Cowls, &c.—10,962, H. Heenan, Construction of Trough 
Flooring.—10,974, M. Reeves, Making Doors, Shutters, 
&c.—10,977, , 

UNE 6.—11,023, M. Wolff, Drying Bricks.—11,025, J. 
Meyer, Window Guards.—11,070, A. Boult, Closets.— 
11,090, J. Poate, Preventing Draught under Doors.— 
11,095, W. Taylor, Ornamenting Wooden Surfaces.—11,098, 
H, Tugby, Stoneware Sanitary Pipes. 

JUNE 7.—11,157, A. Walshaw, Roofing Tile.—11,165, A. 
Snyder, Holding Builders’ and other Gauge-lines in Posi- 
tion. 

JuNE 8.—11,211, J. Carter, Double Trap for Drains.— 
11,251, L. Schonfeld, Closet Seat Cover or Lid.—11,255, 
T. Ryland, Machines for Carving Wood. — :1,257, D. 
Fitzmaurice, Taps.—11,276, W. Wilson and W. Priest, 
Paints. | 
Oe og 9.—11,304, H. Sutcliffe, Flushing Cisterns for 

ater-closets, &c.—11,317, H. Salmon and J. Whiting, 
Substitute for Pumice Stone. — 11,325, J. Lambert, 
Reversible Sash Opener and Ventilator, 11,341, W. 





Whitley and W. Long, Bottom Cramps for use in the 
manufacture of Doors, &¢c. — 11,362, W. Birkinshaw, 


. Errington, Bridge. e 


Heads for Picks, &c.—11,383, P. Servais, Blocks for 
Pavements, Inlaid Floors, Walls, &c. : 
UNE 10.—11,397, F. Clarkson and Others, Automatic 
Disinfecting Apparatus for Sewers, Drains, Water-closets, 
&c.—11,402, R. Wood, Smoke and Foul Air Ejector for 
Rooms, Workshops, Soil-pipes, Sewers, &c.—11,411, T. 
Worbey, Scale for Use of Architects, &c.—11,444, C 
Chichile-Plowden, Metal-paving Setts or Blocks. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

4,058, F. Bond, Building Construction.—4,584, J. Howe, 
Window-sash Fastener. — 6,245, Manning, 
Knocker.—6,807, T. Limond, Lock Furniture, Rack 
Pulleys, and Sash Fasteners.—7,475, F. Hitchmough, Sash 
Pulley.—7,941, B. Paddon, Joint for Earthenware, Stone- 
ware, and Metal Pipes.—8,294, J. Gill and J. Burns, Steam 
Brick and Tile Press.—8,488, H. Grainger and J. Clark, 
Road Paving Blocks.—8,489, H. Grainger and J. Clark, 
Moulds for the ‘Manufacture of Building Blocks.—8,730, 
E. Whitehead, Spring Door Fastener.—8,806, J. Cannadine, 
Tombstones, Memorial Stones, &c.—8,940, R. Adams, 
Door Closing Appliances and Checks, &c.—8,944, F. 
Thomas, Drain and other Pipes.—g9,069, W. Hooker and 
C. Fitch, Hanging Sliding Sashes to be opened from inside 
for Cleaning, &c.—9,146, J. Clark and J. Shaw, Automatic 
Fastener or Protector for Windows, Casements, &c.—9,226, 
W. Rouse and H. Hill, Nails.—9,232, Messrs. Robert Kert 
& Sons, and H. McFadyen, Machines for Forming Dove- 
tails in Wood Work.—9,539, G. Bidder, Pipes for the 
Conveyance of Water and other Freezable Liquids to 
Prevent Bursting in time of Frost.—9,676, R. & J. Shaw 
Automatic Saw-sharpening Machine.—9,825, E. Edwards 
Paint.—9,898, Sherwin, Manufacture of Blue or 
Vitrified Bricks, Tiles, Pipes, &c.—9,911, J. Martio, 
Window Sashes. — 9,984, H. Wilcke, Heating and 
Ventilating Buildings.—-8,133, H. Holland, Can and Brush 
Holder for Paints, Varnishes, &c. — 8,281, R. Holt 
Siphon-flushing ‘Cisterns for Water-closets, Urinals, &c. 
—8,977, F. Clarkson, T. Langdon and H. Moore, Screws 
for Wood, &c.—9,o21, G. Birkitt, Flushing Cisterns.— 

»311, K. Schulz & A. Kabile, Roofing Tiles.—9,333; J. 
Tevick, Folding Lavatories.—9,417, W. Lane and H. 
Chamberlain, Securing Door and other Knobs to their 
Spindles.—9,542, J. Day, Water-closets.—9,575, J- Toury; 
Garden Frames, Handlights, Greenhouses, Sashlights, &c. 
—9,579, J. Shepherd, Lifts.—9,960, J. Shewell, Channelled 
Flooring for Bridges and other Structures.—10,044; +: 
Banks, Fire-proof Ceilings, &c., partly applicable to other 
forms of Floors, Ceilings, and Partitions.—10,055, T. Banks, 
Fire-proof Framing for Partition and other Walls.—10,065 
A. Shore, Bench Holder for Wood Carvers and Joiners.— 
10,137, F. Willett, Temporary Supports for Tunnels, 
Sewers, &c. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


13,725, C. Wenner, Centrifugal Ventilators and Pumps 
—13,946, M. Syer, Syphon Flushing Tank.—14,085, F, 
Hubber, Baths and Cisterns therefor.—16,556, W. Dearle, 
Cowls or Tops for Chimneys and Ventilating Shafts. —2,16% 
W. Abert and W. Scherer, Paints.—5,754, W. Ric 
Ladders or other Similar Structures.—6,731, J. Petite 
Covering or Hangings, Cornices, Mouldings, &c., ' 
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s or Ceilings.—6,829, J. Jefferson, Wood Pavements: 
sg : Ludwig, Self-acting Closer for Doors.—7,955: 
G. Leadbetter, Hand Planes.—8,859, J. Dollheiser, Screw- 
down Taps.—8,890, Beck & Co., Limited, and. others, 
Draw-off Taps. — 12,406, W. Spencer, Heating and 
Ventilating Coils.—13,564, C. Bond, Construction of House 
Roofs.—14,062, R. Wilding, Wash-out Water-closets and 
the Flushing of the same.—14,473, X. Chauvetz, Water- 
closets.—20,779, T. Utley, Sidelight, or Scuttle and 
Ventilator.—21,070, J. Cathrein, Locks for Doors.—s5,032, 
G. Gibson, Sash-lock for Windows.—6,781, W. Hegen- 
scheidt, Hinges, or Hinge-plates for use on Doors, Case- 
ments, Windows, &c.—9,020, W. Moore, Water-closets.— 
9,293 H. Lake, Pigments or Paints. 


—_}~<»_}+___— 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 6.—By D. Smith, Son, & Oakley (At Colchester) : 
A plot of f. land, Colchester, ra. 1 r. 30 p., 7552. 

UNE 8.—By W. J. Newell: 14, 18, 20, Bolden-street, 
Deptford, u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 12/. 10S., Fr. 862., 9707. 5 103, III, 
Vanburgh Hill, Greenwich, u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 82. 8s., 165¢.— 
By H. Scruton (At. Clapham): 17, 18, 19, Dalby-rd., 
Wandsworth, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 12d. 1s., 5004.5; No. 57, 
Upper Kennington-lane, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 62., r. 44¢., 4004. 
sy Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Co. (at Manchester): 
a plot of f. land, Alderley-rd., Alderley Edge, 807. ; two 

lots of f. land, Mottram-rd., 2757. ; two plots of f. land, 
Hamilton-pl., . 3102.3; ‘**The Trafford Arms” Hotel, 
f., 4,0007.; ‘“‘The Trafford Hotel,” Old Trafford, f., 
g,7o02. ; ‘* The Dog and Partridge Inn,” f., 5,850/. ; seven 
plots of f. land, 4,2t0/.; ‘‘ The Jolly Carter Inn,” Patri- 
croft, f., 2,650/. ; five plots of f. land, 8354. ; five plots of f. 
land, Stretford, 1,0252. 

JuNE 10.—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co. (at Gloucester): 
“Woodside Farm,” near Tewkesbury, and 177 a. 3 r. 30 p., 
f., r. 3102., 6,000/. 

JuNE 12.—By Ramsey & Co.: 4, Edith-rd., Peckham, 
u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 7l., 2552.3 74, St. Mary’s-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., 
g.r. 61., r. 321., 3002.5 52, 54, Green Hundred-rd., Old Kent- 
rd., f., 4502.; 125, Bird-in-Bush-rd., f., 225/.—By /. H. 
Bethell: 1 to 13 (odd), The Ter., Upton Manor, f., r. 2782., 
4,160/.; f. land, Mill Hill, Hendon, 11 a. or. 32 p., 1,0104, 
—By Rouch & Parkhouse: 8, Spencer-rd., Hornsey, f., 
r. 22/., 230.—By J. H. Hunter: 149, 151, Uxbridge-rd., 
ut. 70 yrs., g.r. 167. 1s., 7207.—By Le Bas & Co,: ** Nor- 
Jand House” and “‘ Iddlesleigh,” Granville-rd., Sevenoaks, 
f.,r. 100l., 1, ~~ Blake, Haddock, & Carpenter: 14, 
16, Southey-rd., Wimbledon, f., r. 762., 1,050/.; 36, Pelham- 
rd., r. 362., 5504.3 43, 45, South Pk.-rd., f., r. 862., 1,200/,— 
By D. J. Chattell; 1 to 4, Morley’s-cottages, Chislehurst, 
f., 3,0002.; ‘* Stansted Lodge,” Wrotham, and 56a. or. 10p., 
f.,r. 702., 1,4001. 

JuNE 13.—By Morgan & Baines: 42, 43, Regent-sq., 
St, Pancras, u.t. 1 yrs., no g.r., r. 1054, 595¢. 5 211, 213, 
Camberwell New-rd., u.t. 11 yw., 150/.—By C. H, 
White: No. 47, Haymarket, u.t. 22 yrs., g.r 1052.,r. 2707., 
1,800/. ; 90, 92, and 94, Brixton-rd., Brixton, and 2A, 2, 
and 4, Chapel-st., u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. rod. .16s., r. 133¢., 2652. 3 
rand 2, Hayles-ter., Southwark, u.t. 20 yrs., g.r. 1od., r. 
62/., 3307.;° 55, Bond-st., Vauxhall, u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 
4i. t08., 1552. ; 6, Bond-st., f., 1807. ; 8 and 10, Denmark- 
st., Camberwell ; and a g.r. of 16/., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 242.; 
3152. ; 28 and 30, Camberwell-rd. u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 252, r. 
tool., 5007.3; 53 and 54, Aldred-rd., Kennington, u.t. 30 
yrs., g.r. 10¢., 3102, 5 gt to 99 (odd), Thomas-st., f., goo/. ; 
go to 96 (even), Farmer’s-rd., f., good. ; 22, St. Michael’s- 


rd., Stockwell, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 13l., r. 452, 4000.; 


roo, Lambeth Walk, Lambeth, f., r. +» 7007. } 
109 to 115 (odd), Vauxhall-st., f., r. si 1,600/. ; 
14 and 16, Hurlbutt-pl., Newington, f., 320/.; 94 


and 96, South Villas, Wandsworth, f., r. 52¢., 8054— 
By Wootton & Green: L.g.r. of 3¢. 10s., Loddiges-rd., 
Hackney, u.t. 54 yrs., 607. ; l.g.r. of 87. 10s., v.t. 54 yrs., 
1801.—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co.: ‘‘ Essex Lodge,” 
Ewell, Surrey, with Grounds, f., r. 1252., 1,8107. ; ‘* Horn- 
den House” and ‘‘ Orsett House,” f., r. 200/., 2,600 ; ** The 
Springs,” Broxbourne, Herts, and 13 a. 2r. 7p., f., 2,g00/. ; 
1, Starch-yd., St. George’s-in-East, f., 804—By Messrs. 
Cobb (at Rochester): Two enclosures of f. land, near 
Rochester, 25 a. rr. 9 p., 3454.3 f. fruit and arable land, 
Gillingham, 12 a. 1 r. 2 p., 1,400/.; five f. cottages, 3552. ; 
f. house and shop, r. 142, 1702. ; f. fruit and pasture land, 
It a. or. 37 p., 1,700/.; five f. cottages, 395/.; two 
enclosures of land, f., 4 a. o r. 8 p., 5652. ; 22, King-st., 
Chatham, f., 452. ; 34, King-st., Rochester, f., r. 142., 2457. ; 
f. house and shop, Lower Halling, 6357. ; f. house and dand, 
near Sharnal-st. Station, 20 a. 2 r. 6 p., 1,100/.3 an 
enclosure of f. land, 1 a. tr. 19 p., 552. 

_ June 14.—By W. W. Jenkinson: F. land, Nutfield, 
Surrey, 17 acres, 1,9601.—By PAilli~s, Lea, & Davies: 
7, Charlwood-rd., Putney, f., 390/. ; 83, 85, Englefield-rd., 
Islington, u.t., 48 yrs., g.r. 13¢., r. 93/5 8907.3 37, 
Grange-st., Hoxton, u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 52. ros., r. 362., 3407. ; 
19, 20, 21, 28, 38, Buckland-st., u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 257. 55., r. 
184¢., 1,755¢.;. 31, Montague-rd., Dalston, u.t. 68 yrs., 
g.r. 6/., r. 352., 3454.—By /. P. Hope: 3, 4, The Parade, 
Acton, u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 20/., r. 70/., 5704. ; 1 to 4, Priory- 
ter., u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 10/., 4654——By Mullett, Booker, 
& Co.: 31, Portland-ter., Regent’s Pk., u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. 
4/. 12s. 8d., sol.—By C. F. Dowsett: 1 to 5, Grantham- 
ter., Hoxton, u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 752., 2407.3; ‘* Burford 
House,” Hoddesdon, Herts, and four plots of land, f., 
2,400/7, — By Thurgood & Martin: The Manors of 
“Foxhunt” and ‘“ Herringdales,” Sussex, with their 
rights, &c., 325/.; a moiety of Broadham Cottages, 
Oxted, Surrey, and 7 a 2r. 16 p., f., r. 252, 4752.3 
_, May Cottage” and 6a. 1 r. ¢« p., f., r. 132. 65., 3202. ; 

Perrysfield” and 70 a. 1 r. 33 Ps, f., 5,5001. ; ‘* Perrysfield 

arm” and 79 a. 2 r. 37 p., f., 3,700/.; **Stockhurst Farm” 
and 93a. 3r. 24 p., f., r. 140/., 2,250/.; freehold farm of 
180 a., 3,500l.—_By W. A. Blakemore: 18, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, f., r. so/., 7502.3 45, Wood-st., Westminster, f., 
4504. ; 8, St. Ann’s-lane, f., 190/.; 49, Great Peter-st., and 
4, 5, 6, Blue Anchor-ct., f., 860/.; 22, Dane Hill-row, Mar- 
gate, and a plot of land, f., r. 287., 3907. 

JUNE 15.—By /. A. Trythall: 6, 8, Holland-rd., Nor- 
wood, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 84., 160/.; 2, 9, Howden-rd., u.t. 
89 yrs., g.r. 20/., r. 130l., 1,2007.—By Mewbon & Co.: No. 
72, Holloway-rd,, f., r. 552., 875l.; 13, Mitford-rd., u.t. 256 
yts., g.r. 32. 3s., 2051.5 7, Canonbury-grove, Canonbury, u.t. 

yrs., g.r. nil., r. 40/., 3007.—By Rodins, Snell & Gore: 
86, Dean-st., Soho, f., 1,100,—By C. C. & JT. Moore: 38 
to 46 (even), Queen-st., Stratford, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 72. 108., 
7604. ; 143, 145, and 147, Henniker-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 54, 5S., 
420/.—By C. Caney: 36, 37, Warrior-rd., Camberwell, 
u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 8/. 8s., 2754.—By 7. B Westacott ; 1, 3, 5, 
Castle-rd., Kentish Town, u.t. 42 yrs., no g.r., r. 1224, 





1,3001.—By Stimson & Sons: 9, Retcar-st., Highgate, u.t. 


96 yrs., g,r. 62, r. 40/., 3302. 3 32 to 41 (odd), Beckway - 
st., Walworth, f., 1,6452. ; 47 to 61 (odd), and 71, Beckway- 
st., f., 2,4302. 3 16, Blewitt-st., u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 54, 3752.5 
2, 4, 26 to 32 (even), Runham-st., u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 27/., 
1,050/, ; 11, 33 to 39 (odd), Runham-st., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 
24/. 108., 8154.—By H. J. Bliss & Sons: 30, Kenilworth- 
rd., Bethnal Green, f., 4807. ; 607, Commercial-rd., Stepney, 
c., r. 482., 5907. ; 117, 119, Stepney-green, c., r. 56/., bo0/. ; 
39, White Horse-lane, f., 300/.; 216, Rhodeswell-rd., 
Limehouse, f., 1657.; moiety of 163, 165, Salmon’s-lane, 
es i Siam Clarke : 81, Bolingbroke-rd., Wandsworth, 
+» 100d, 

June 16.—By Millar, Son, & Ball: 2, Elm Tree-rd., 
St. John’s Wood, u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 92 9s., 1,170¢.—By 
Eastman Bros. : 85, Phillipp-st., Kingsland, f., r. 262., 
275/. ; 103, Dartmouth rd., Forest Hill, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 
2/, 108., r. 40/., 3001.—By Foster & Cranfield: “‘ The 
Ferns,” Woodberry Down, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 12/2. 128., 1607. 
—By C. P. Whiteley: 119, King Ed ard’s-rd., Hackney, 
u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 72. 10S., r. 40/., 3252.3 150 to 160 (even), 
Kennington-rd., Lambeth, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 352., 760¢. 5 51, 
53, Lambeth Palace-rd., u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 162. 13S. 4d., r. 
120/., 7702. ; 16, Crozier-st., u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 72. 10S., r. 40/., 
300/.—By Protheroe & Morris: No. 117, Bow-rd., u.t. 53 
yrs., g.r. 52., 6902.—By WVorten, Trist & Gilbert: 7 3; 
Auckland-hill, Norwood, u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 17/7. 8s., 325/.—By 
Weatherall & Green: No. 155, Farringdon-rd., f., r. 652., 
good. ; 24,:Little Russell-st., Bloomsbury, u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 221., 
820/.—By W. B. Hallett: 69, 71, Hindman’s-rd., Dulwich, 
f., 4007, ; 14, Fakenham-st., Holloway, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 62., 
240l. ; Nos. 65, 67, Camden-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 12/. 12S., 
1,190/. 5 46, 48, Torriano-av., u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 15/., r. 83é., 
640¢. ; 63, 65, 67, Torriano-av., u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 52., r. 1254., 
1,110l. ; 85, Stibbington-st., St. Pancras, u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 
7/., r. 451., 3902. ; 108, 110, Balcombe-st., Dorset-sq., u.t. 
16 yrs., no g.r., r. 82/., 5554—By £. Smith & Co.: 
L.g.r. of 2472. 15s., Bardolph-rd., Camden-rd., with rever- 
sion after 73 yrs., for 262 yrs., 6,2652.; l.g.r. of 802. ros., 
Cardwell-rd., reversion as above, 2,035/. ; l.g.r. of 597. 175., 
Cardwell-ter., ditto, 1,5372.; l.g.r. of 3572. 10s., Crayford- 
rd., ditto, 9,1167.; l.g.r. of 4782. 9s., Tabley-rd., ditto, 
12,112, ; 112 to 116 even, Mercer’s-rd., Tufnell-pk., u.t. 71 
yrs., g.r. 287., 1,7302. ; 103, 105, 111, 113, 115, Huddleston- 
rd., u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 35/., 2,180. 


[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 

ound-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
ae ground-rent ; g.r. for ground rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/33 0/0/7 
ton og/o/o o/o/o 
Fe as : ae s/olo —- METALS. 
equoia, U.S.ft.cu. 2 2 
Ash, Cana load sole 4/s/o iron --Eag ae Scot- , 
Birch, do......... 2/10/0 g/10/o| Bad -....- _ 2/1'10$ o/o/o 
em, GOs c-cceces 15'0_ s/o/o Lord Welsh, 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/10/0 olo D 4 OM cocceses s/17/6 6/o/o 
Oa Gticsccce eeee 3/5/0 S/10/o | “2 Wal at works 
Canada ....e00. s/1s/o 6/15/0 Do. § aft cccccce - 8/716 s/x0fo 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/o 3/o/o | V0: >tattor ’ 
o. Yellow .... 2/10/0 4 15/o in London teseee 6/o/o 6/x0/o 
Lath, D'ntsic, fath 4/10o/o s/10/o COPPER— British, 
St. Petersburg... s/o/o 6/10/o cake and ingot 47/r0/o 48/o/o 
Deals, Finland Best selected .. 48/15/0 49/s/o 
and & rststd 100 ©7/o/o 9/r10/o es Strong .. s6/o/o o/o/o 
Do. 4th & 3rd 6hro/o lo/o » DAFS «20-00 45/26 45/10/o 
DG, BAR accccc 6/10/o Holo YELLOWMETALIb 0/0/43 0/0/5 
St. Petersburg, LEAD 


1st yellow °.... 


9/t0/o 13/10/0 
Do. 2nd yellow.. 


S 
com. 
qlto/o 8/10/0 brands 





Do. white ...... 8/o/o rofofo|  DFANGS «..-.+-6 g/to/o 9/12/6 
Swedish PRET , 7) 10o/o 1 bt be oot, May ow 
ite Sea...... to/o 16/o/o . 
Canada, Pine rst EL i ae = upwards.... to/is/o ofojo 
Do. do. and .... 16/o/o 17/10/0 | > o-~thhe Baclisn 11/5/0 o/o/o 
Do. do. 3rd &c. 7/10/0 10/s/o Son —— 
Do. Spruce, 1st gr0/o r1/o/o sheet ........ ton 21/10/o o/o/o 
Do. do. 3rd Vieille on- lo} Jo} 
OE niitennden 6/1o/o 8/o/o S ccceccece ¢ S30 | O/K/0 
New Brunswick 6/o/o siete TIN—Straits.... 89/0/0 89/to/o 
Battens, all kinds o/o xs/o/o Australian ...... 89/10/0 go/o/o 
Flooring boards, English Ingots... grioie 91/10/0 
sq., I in. prep. Banca ......00- . lole 89/10/0 
Pi ccngendoccecs o/1o/o o/15/o Billiton ........ 838/10/0 88/15/0 
BPR COE. convccde 0o/8/o 0o/12/0 
Other qualities— 0/s/o 0/7/6 OILS. 
Cedar, Cuba .. 4 iy Linseed ...... ton 20/s/o 20/r10/o 
Honduras, ..&c 4 /44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 29/o/o 29/5/o 
om Cuba 4 /64 | Do. Ceylon ...... ide 27/0/0 
St. omingo, Palm, Lagos...... 26/o/0 o/fo/o 
cargo av. /4 1/6 | Rapeseed, Engli 
Mexican do, do, / /4 WD occccdeseede s/o ofojo 
Tobasco do. do. /64 | Do. brown ...... 23/s/o o/o/o 
Honduras do. .. 4% 6 | Cottonseed ref. 22/s/o ojo/o 
Box, Turkey ton o/o x3/o/o| Oleine............ 23/0/0 23/10/0 
Rose, Rio ....... . qeie "elo Lubricating, U.S. afnte sive 
covccccece ° © 18/o/o| Do. guceve 10/0 12/o/0 
Satin, St. Do TAR — Stockh 
ingo ..... eee o/o/6 o/1/3 barrel 0/18/6 ojo/o 
Porto Rico...... 0/o/7 0/1/6 Archangel...... 0/12/6 o/o/o 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
sheuld be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.] 


AMERSHAM Bag gl erecting new hotel and stables, for 





Messrs. W. & Weller. Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect, 29, 
Cockspur-street, London, S.W. :— 

Grlst cs cncccccccecces £3,728 © ©0| Gibson ....605+++++43,633 10 © 
Webster ..cccccccoce 3,676 © ©} Hunt ..scccceeceees 2, °° 
inh entedsdn dn dn 3,674 © ©] Mead ....ccccccceee 2,897 10 o 
Nash coccccccsess +» 3,648 © oO} Darlington ...... oo ® °° 
Loosley ...ssscssees 3,643 O © 





BANGOR (N. Wales).—For alterations and additions to Lorne 
House stationery and printing establishment, for Messrs. Jarvis & 


Foster. Mr. R. Davies, architect, Bangor :— C 

R. & J. Williams ........ £535 o|Jones & Williams, Ban- 
Watkin Jones .......05- 394 ©} gor (accepted) ........ 4315 10 
Evan Williams ........+. 340 0 








BOURNEMOUTH.—For the construction of roads and sewers, 
Westbourne Park Estate. Messrs. Hawker & Mitchell, surveyors, 
St. Peter’s Chambers, Bournemouth :— 


Cooke & Co cccicccccctice £2,500 | C. Stickland..........00:. $1,746 
ROCKED onic ccc ccieccrese nano | W. HORIO ssc. cciccccsods ,460 
Turner & Co. ...e.ceccees 2,059| Saunders & Co., Bourne- 

F, Budden ...eeeseess ses 2,024] mouth (accepted) ...... 1,378 


— g> 
nee a eeestOn 9/7/6 9/t0/0. 
nglish 





BRAMLEY.—Accepted for the erection of a pair of cottages at 
Birtley, for the Hon. H. Cubitt, M.P. Messrs. W. & G. Shearburn, 
architects, Effingham House, Arundel-street, W.C. :— 

W. Stantem, Cranleigh. ..ccccccccccccscccecesiens £452 © O 





BRIGHTON.—For the erection of shop and store, &c., Devon- 
shire-place, for the Town Council, Mr. F. J. C. May, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton :— 


Bostel Bros. ......esseeeece £395 | Sattin & Evershed, Upper 
Barber & Olliver ......++.. 335 | Bedford-street® ..........4275 
J.J. Wright..... seoe coccce OOS * Accepted, 





CARDIFF.—For forming, metalling, paving, ke:bing, &c., Moy, 


Diana, and other roads, for the Corporation. Mr. J. Harpur, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff :— 

Ellis & Davies.. .... £3,127 19 7|R. Smith, Cardiff*.. £2,915 1 6 
J. RICE ..ccccvcscces 3,099 15 4] *Accepte 





CARDIFF.—For the erection of a Baptist Chapel at Cwmrhyd- 


ycewri, Morriston. Mr. homas Jones, architect, Clydach, 
Swansea. Quantities by architect :— ‘ 
Walter Watkins..... ..£1,274 0| Lewis & Davies 


Hughes & Williams.... 1,237 10| Clydach (accepted) .. £1,188 Q 





CELBRIDGE (Ireland).—For the erection of buildings at the 
workhouse, for the Union Guardians :— 

ames Fay 

m. Fennell, Celbridge, co. Kildare (accepted).. 


630 0 0 
510 9 O 


eeee eres eee eeeeeeeraeeneeeeeeeeee ee eeeeaee 





CHELTENHAM.—For the erection of a chapel at the college. 
Mr. H. A. Prothero, architect, Cheltenham :— 


H. Willcock & Co..£13,067 1 9 | J. W. Bunning & 

Stephens, Bastow, Wistnceoneteées< 10,290 6 11 
SPR 11,138 o o| C. W. King........ 0,200 17 II 

A. Estcourt & Son. 10,44t 0 0] T. Collins, Chelten- 

A. C. & S. Billings. 10,356 o o O. Jewcceccces 10,147 17 6 


ham 
* Modified and accepted. 





CHRISTCHURCH (Hants).—For additions to the workhouse 
laundry, for the Union Guardians. Mr. Edgar H. Burton, architect, 
Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth :— 

H. W. Jenkins & Son, Bournemouth (accepted)..£674 o o 
Wee FIO cdccccnscccccuvscecqcocccecscesececesa 590 0 Oo 
* Besides £12 per rod for boundary wall. 





DARTFORD.—For additions to the laundry at the Gore Farm 
Hospital, near Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums 





Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15, Leadenhall- 

street, E.C, :— 

Bh. PueeOGRiinic -dccccccececes £350 | J. Ellingham, Bexley Heath 

W. Johnson & Co.......... 315 (accepted) .ecccccececece £2 
DUNDALK (Ireland).—For the construction of an avenue, for the 

Earl of Roden. Mr. R. P. T. Logan, engineer, Dundalk :— 

Thomas Smullen ....£520 o o | toon Graham ........ £352 9 0 

Hagarty & Gault .... 418 3 4] James Wynne, 

Thos. B. King ...... 373 18 2| Dundalk*.......... 239 10 Ir 

Thomas McMurray.. 364 14 8 * Accepted. 





DURHAM.—For additions and alterations to dwelling-house, 
Shincliffe Village, for Mr. Thomas Hodgson. Mr. H. T. Gradon, 
architect, Framweligate Bridge, Durham :— 
TOR, AAG co ncccenecbsnesectarqucescceveeeeees 
Wm. Grainger, Cocken Lodge, Fence Houses* .. 
* Accepted. 


204 1 5 
198 13° o 





GUILDFORD.—For draining, levelling, aad making good five 
roads, Hop Garden-estate, for the Corporation. Mr. F. T. Maltby, 


Borough Surveyor, High-street, Guildford :— 
Contract No. i. 
Cox & Diamond 


Seeee £410 12 dy A. Franks, High- 
, street, Guildford* ..£210 o o 


Contract No, 2. 
Cox & Diamond...... £1g0 19 2 | G. A. Franks, High- 
street, Guild:ord.... £75 17 © 


Contract No. % 
Cox & Diamond......£390 12 a igs A. Franks, High- 
street, Guildtord* ..£190 o o 


; Contract No. 4. 
Cox & Diamond......4sso Ig 4|G. A. Franks, Hig 
street, Guildford*® 


Contract No. 5. 
Cox & Diamond..... £300 4 4 A. Franks, High- 
street, Guildford* ..4152 3 9 


Contract No. 6, 
£23 9 6|G. A. Franks, High- 
street, Guildford *.. £19 0 o 
* Accepted. 


h- 
- 6258 9 Oo 


Cox & Diamond...... 





HANLEY.—For alterations to business premises, 3, Piccadilly, 
Hanley, for Mr. Edward Baddeley. Mr, Larner Sugden, architect. 
Quantities by the architect :— 


Tyldesley ....ccccecee 41,303 10 O| Bromage ........ 1,062 0 oO 
FRSRIDS. cocdecccescces 1,120 0 oO| Lindop & Walley, 

SSOGIEE 66cdcvcvscctes 1,119 9 Oo Porthill * ...... 1,005 16 10 
COFMES wc cccccvcecoes I,II0 0 O * Accepted. 





HESSLE (Yorkshire).—For the erection of a new Police Station 
at Hessle, for the Standing Joint Committee of the East Riding 
of the County of York. Mr. A. Beaumont, County Surveyor, 


pt oe Aa £ eon? £ 

. Nicholson.. ..... 1,663 5 of G. o PADS ccccee 1,420 0 90 
Geo. Jackson & Son 1,620 o o/| Jackson, Bros....... 1,415 © 0 
F, Blackburn & Son 1,537 18 oj] A. Moore .......... 1,385 o o 
G. F. Tasker ...... 1,475 8 10} F. W. Thompson .. 1,346 2 9 
Colley & Levett.... 1,473 0 0} E. Frost ........... 1,325 Ir oO 
Re PSUS cecccccevecce 1,466 ° 





After the tenders were received the surveyor made certain altera- 
tions in his specification, and asked Messrs. Thompson and Frost to 
send in amended tenders in accordange therewith, which they did 
as follows, viz. :— 

Thompson..... »oee+ 1,265 14 2] Frost (accepted)....£1,224 3 3 





KINTBURY (Berks). For additions to ‘“Kintbury Lodge,’ 
Kintbury, for Mr. Jonathan Cruse. Mr, J. H. Money, architect, 


Newbury :— 
GOOs TRS. occvndvsscdiccscrcccedecdectsccecever 6486 2 0 
James & Son, Newbury (accepted) .............. 436 0 o 





LONDON.—For Casual Wards, Great Guildford-street, S.E., for 
the Guardians of the St. Saviour’s Union. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & 
Son, architects, 29, Trinity-square, Southwark, S.E. :— 





Chessum & Sons ......... £11,140 | Balaam Bros. .......... £10,237 
C, Ansell ......++. eeccccees 10,989 | G. Parker ............ 10, 185 
« TY@TMAN...ccccccccccees 10,700 | Lawrance & Sons .... 10,102 
M Mit ceecess eeedee 10,685 | H. L. Holloway ...... 10, 100 
rden & Sons......essees 10,371 | Smith & Son ......... 9,889 
Allen & Sons.........+55-: 10,350 | J. O. Richardson ...... 9.7 
F, J. Coxhead ........+... 10,295 | Kirk & Randall........ 9, Bs 








LON DON.—For the erection of new stables and depdt at Monck- 
street, Westminster, for the Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster. Mr. G. R. W. Wheeler, Surveyor. Quantities 
—— by Mr. Walter H. Hewish, 66, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W.:= 


NGOS <i ccecccveccecevess £15.379 | Bentley ......ccccsevcases £10,670 
DOOdy 2.0 ccccccvccccess 12,500 | Lorden ......cececssecess 10,497 
Lien. 2.<ccccccedevess 11,088 | Ballard ......+.0eeeseeees 10,492 
Mowlem & Co.......+..+- 10,952 | Charteris .......ccecceees 10,425 
Lidstone ....ssccseceeees 10,801 | Perry & Co. cw. eesesscess 10,359 
SUiMPSON .... cece eee eeees 10,730 
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LONDON.—For the erection of a Nurses’ Block at the St- 
Pancras Infirmary, Highgate, for the Guardians of the Poor of St- 
Pancras. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, 
E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Corderoy & Selby and Mr. W. T 





Farthing :— 

Wall 8& Co...ccccccccccccess £7,245 w. [tue Oe. coocun £6,306 
Lascelles & Co. ....cccceeee 6,635 | Shillitoe & Son ........ 350 
Leslie & Co. ...csccoeceees 6,447 | C. Miskin, St. Albans..* 6,160 
Turner, Ltd. ......scceceee 6,440 - Accepted. 








LONDON.—For the construction of an underground convenience 
at Knightsbridge, for the Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster. Mr. G. R. W. Wheeler, Surveyor. Quantities sup- 
— by Mr. Walter H. Hewish, 66, Victoria-Street, Westminster, 

.W.:— 








NERVO w\. .ccccdvccccdovessvie £2,399 | Jennings....... bei cbedne £1,985 
CharteriS ...ccccccccccccccs 2,245 | Finch ........seeeeseeee 1,973 
Mowlem & Co. ..screee esse 2,182} Doulton & Co......-0005 1,954 
Stimpson ..ccecceseeseceecs 2,160 | pvcccccceccecece 1,927 
Bentley ....sec-seeeeseseses 2,049 


[Quantity Surveyor’s estimate, £1,975.] 





LONDON.—For sewering, levelling, &c., Osterley Park, View- 
road, for the Hanwell Local Board. Mr. S. Barnes, Surveyor, 
Board's Offices, Hanwell. Qegntities Oy. Mr: E. J. Reynolds :— 

i . Ba 





» Eecacacovcesess 781 11 0 P scssacceqoeess £635 0 O 
H. Morecroft .....- 9722 0 0 - Drury ..ccccccce 619 6 6 
Geo. Wimpey & Co. 7o2 o o| W. Parker..........- 595 13 11 
Nowell & Robson .. 609 15 9} H. Lee, Southall* .. 550 0 o 
Mowlem & Co....... 693 6 4 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 15, Garlick Hill, E.C., for Mr. 
Deputy Pimm. Professor Banister Fletcher, architect, 29, New 
Bridge-street, Ludgate, E.C. :— 

H. J. Williams (too late) ....£2,634 |z: 
poepoceesesdeu 2,626. | C 


Greenwood .....+...- 2,571 
E. A. Roome . R. Blyton (accepted) 2,491 





LONDON.—For providing and fixing nenting sngerve on the low- 
pressure hot-water system, with the necessary boiler, for the enlarge- 
ment of the Columbia-road School, Bethnal-green, which is now in 
course of erection; and also for extending the new apparatus to the 
existing portion of the building, for the School Board for London. 


Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— ° 

The Wilson Engineering Purcell & Nobbs...... .- £413 0 
Company, Limited ....£695 o] Maguire & Son ........ 387 10 

J. & F. May .....cscee . 479 10| Gibb & Son, Liverpool* 370 o 


Z. D. Berry & Sons _... 4250 
) * Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 





LONDON.—For exterior and interior painting and cleaning at 
Hackford-road Pupil Teachers’ Centre, for the School Board for 
London :— 





ee PPT SIT Te £321 | Holloway Bros. ..... 000005207 
Co-operative Builders’ Co., Maxwell Bros, Ltd. ...... 254 
DEL os raaberopoccnsccccqucnes 308 | Leek & Hooker..... Jeeees 252 
F. & T. H. Higgs .........2.. 305 | Star & Son, 140, Brixton- 
Holliday & Greenwood ...... 297| road (accepted) ........ 





_ LONDON.—For exterior painting at Galleywall-road School, for 
the School Board for London :— 








Williams ....:..s.0...00. £218 15] Garrett & Son..........4172 0 
Leek & Hooker ........ 190 10 | Star & Son, 140, Brixton- - 
Holliday & Greenwood.. 183 0| road (accepted) ...... 150 15 
LONDON.—For exterior painting at Scarsdale-road Schocl, for 
the School Board for London :— . 
Marsland ... ¢....ccvccsceces £228 | Trigg ...-.cccccses bseeeeees 167 
Leek & Hooker ........+- 200} Star & Son, 140, Brixton- 
Rice & SOM ....ceeeeeeveees 177| road (accepted) ........+- 15 








LONDON.—For providing a bakery in connexion with the Upton 
House Industrial School, Urswick-road, Homerton, and for carrying 
out other improvements at the School (including the re-arrangement 
of the rooms for Manual Training and Tailoring), for the School 
Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


J. N Calnan & Co. ...... £453 0 | W. Gregar & Son ...... £394 0 
Lees Cem wcagccececes 426 o| Knight & Son, Totten- 
5, Te ROBEY ccccececcess Phd pel oe Oo 


y 397 15 am -+ 392 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to ‘‘ The Golden Lion” 
ublic-house, W.C. Mr. C. H. Flack, architect :— 


owell J. Williams........ £1,658 | DEED Scccocecvsocosoosess £1,498 
Voller ...ccccccccess béseue 1,649 | Worsley & Co. ....cese0. 1,497 
BORE Sei cco ccc cvdavesveece 1,648 | Edwards & Medway .... 1,447 


5 
Patman & Fotheringham 1,510} J. Allen & Son .......... 15275 





LONDON.—For sanitary work at Oxford-court, E.C., for the 
National Telephone Co. Mr. W. E. Deane, architect :— 

Doulton & Co. ......+06- £313 0 | Maxwell Bros, ..........£289 0 
Beattie ....cceccccccesess 308 15 





LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of new stable, and cottage 
for horsekeeper at Deptford Wharf, for the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway oe ae Mr. F. D. Banister, Engineer. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. C. H. Gough :— 

J. O. Richardson, Peckham, S.E. ..........0. 12+ £809 0 O 





~ 


LONDON.—For the erection and completion of new church hall 
and infants’ class room, as additions to the Presbyterian Church, 
Brockley, S.E. Mr. R. P. Whellock, architect. Quantities sup- 

lied by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews :— 











I Aoi int ete dmeniais £1,193 | Balaam Bros............. £1,000 
Courtney & Fairburn.... 1,153} J. O. Richardson, Peck- 
Holloway......essccesess 1,114| ham (accepted)........ 978 

LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 98, Powis-street, Woolwich, for 

Messrs. S. H. Cuff o. Mr.. Henry H. Church, architect. 
me ten anny by Mr. W. Whincop, 44, Norcott-road, Stoke 
Newington, N.:— ; 

Multon & Wallis..... oeeee41,849 | Mullin & Sons........000++£1,642 
Young & Lonsdale ..... - 1,700| Balaam Bros........s..0-- 1,615 
Fredk. Tarrant ......... . 1,692] H. L. Holloway.......... 1,600 
Chessum & Sons........+. 1,679 | Jas. Chapman ...eseecsses 1,545 








MARKET WEIGHTON.—For the erection of a brick and 
iron girder bridge at Shipton, for the East Riding County Council. 


Mr. A. Beaumont, County Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley, 
Yorks. antities by Surveyor :— 

Charles Firth........ £364 © o| Thomas Bell........ £269 19 9 
John Keswick ...... 318 o o| C. Greenwood ...... 258 18 o 
Sibsee & Chance.... 301 § 4| 1. Brewer Mather 

John Hudson........ 275 0 o| Hull (accepted).... e@50 12 0 








NEVILLE’S CROSS (Durham).—Accepted for the erection of a 
villa residence at Neville’s Cross, Durham, for Mrs. M. Simpson. 
Mr. George Ord, architect, 16, The Avenue, Durham :~— 

Bricklayer, Mason & Carpenter and Feiner.— 

William Lodge & Son, Plawsworth, Durham ..£497 14 
Plasterer.—R. A. Pearson, junr., Durham ...... 
Piumber.—Heron Bros,, Durham............ 0.08 
Slater.—W. T. Blakey, Durham 

Painter and Glazier.~T. H. Dodd.... 





NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For the erection of 
for twenty horses, &c., Victoria Brewery, Westmoreland-lane, for 
Mr. Robert Newton. Messrs. Davidson & Bendle, architects, 

3, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne :~ 





stores, stabling 


hos. Hutchinson ..£2,950 12 o| T. H. Forsyth......£2, 14 0 
i: L. Miller ...... +» 2,762 7 §| James Smart roovealaeaie : 9 
d, Weatherley.... 2,732 7 7) Stevenson & Spoors 2,450 0 oO 
Thos. Hunter...... 2,653 18 o| Ed. T. George .... 2,425 10 0 
R. Metchison & Co, 2,595 11 ©| Middlemiss Bros. .. 2,401 11 0 
H. Brown & Co..... 2,530 1r Oj Jas. Lunn, New- 
Haswell & Waugh.. 2,577 4 o| castle-on-Tyne®.. 2,351 Ir 0 
R, Veitch .......+.. 2,505 16 6 * Accepted, 
J. & W. Lowry .... 2,498 o o 





NEWBURY.—Accepted for additions to “Snelsmore Lodge,” 
Rowbuty. for Mr. A. B. Cook. Mr. J. H. Money, architect, 
4 y ry :— 


Fe PUP an eneerccysascotymeeiteisae © © 





ee KEORD.— Fort the erection of a church, Long Handborough. 





Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect, 146, St. Owen’s-street, 
tg cc 
unnin ON...0-+-£1,547 0] Orchard & Son..........499§ © 
Se CTIEE 2 ccccccccese 1,245 0 oe GDB op sicpeosen 992 0 
ecccccccee ereecese 1,212 O EE c¢eespeoceccaces 0 
Chessum & Sons ...... Oe a, Se ee os 0 
owland ........ obicls Se 1,157 o! Wastie Bros............. 915 0 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co. 1,008 0 | GroveS......cscccscceeee 873 0 
Claridge & Bloxham ,. 1,088 o| Bartlett Bros. .......... 836 oO 
Sctushectarcheniets Enz 1D 1 WMG on. wccsepecccas 830 0 
Kimberley ............ 1,005 0] Giles & Son ............ 822 0 








PAIGNTON (Devon).—For the erection of shops and premises, 
Palace-avenue, forthe Y.M.C. A. Mr. W. G. Couldrey, architect, 


Paignton. Quantities by Mr. C. Pinn, surveyor, Exeter :— 

Ta, Sconbensenasda £2,000 | H. Webber oom encvers «0+ 1.886 
oe | eA RE 1,075 | Rabbich & Brown........ 1,831 
Or MOOR Cac sbicdéscedés eto tT S. WEMtCHGOt voce cccccete 1,648 
se WOM bo asceinecicds ox 1,895 | Drew Bros., Paignton* .. 1,694 


* Accepted, with an offer to take certain shares. 





POOLE.—For the erection of two cottages: on the Heckford Park 
r. H. F. 


estate, for Mr. Richard George Carter. . Barnes, 
oy whey 

Uwe vac sésboedcds £Zsts|John Riger & Arthur 
Robt. Haliwosd my reaererss } 425} Saunders, Poole* ........ 
Foreman & Grant .......... 410 * Accepted. 








ROCHDALE.—Forthe erection of school chapel, Edmund-street, 
r. E. Wood, architect, 15, Queen-street, Oldham :— 
Thomas Crabtree 


elven <n ly hing tty el nti £995 0 0 
917 0 0 





ROCHESTER.—For additions and alterations to school buildings 
Iloo-street, Werburgh, for the School Board, Hoo. Mr. John 
Drake, architect, High-street, Rochester :—- 

-£149 15 6 


Mr cateseeonauan -£223 17 0! Price & Ellen...... ‘ 
West Bros. ...«...... 156 0 o| Gates, Frindsbury* ... 122 0 o 
* Accepted. 





SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of school buildings and care- 
taker’s house, Cambridge-street, for the Trustees 4 the Bethel 


Primitive Methodist Chapel. Mr. W. J. T: ; 
street, Sheffield -— oe r J aylor, architect, 38, Bank 


Schools. pag: ea 

ouse. 
+ * Duke Cote ees eeeeeeersece £2,585 O O «6 £430 o Q 
y. Freckingham ......... 2475 00... 422 0 0 
C. Bieetoess .cthis.. de seocce 2,238 OC O wo 407 0 O 
qota Chamsbore & SONS 22... » 2,080 0 0 .. 420 0 0 
. O'Neil & Son ..... soescee 2,078 13 0 .. 324 2 0 
eee & Crossley ....ese0.. 2,042 lll ae 354.10 o 
[on Me ccscceweccess-—GGne-20- O- vs 382 0 oO 
C. Farrow (accepted) ....... ) 351 0 O 


» 41,99% 0 
[All of Sheffield.] 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For the extension of the town quay and 
erection of warehouse, forthe Harbour Board. Mr. E. , Meena: 
Poole, Engineer, 2, Portland-street, Southampton :— 

Jetty me _ oe aoe ae 
with loft). without loft). 
Reed, Blight, & Co. .........000.. Caution 529,467 
Tees Side Iron Company.......... 29,500 27,000 
A, TROT Fi waist vccovces sccccces 27,835 25,466 
Oe EEE 04600066dbvecbcveacscoos 27,798 25,696 
Kirk & Randall ....... pebsde<cses 26,500 24,400 
Se eee 24,675 22,575 
Pe Gr SND i irdibavescecdescsccce 24, 22,413 
H. J. Sanders, Southampton ...... 23,484* 21,798 


* Accepted. 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For the erg of a stable, Bargate-street, 


for the Corporation. Mr. W. B. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, 

~ mae gr Offices, Southampton. Quantities by Mr. H. J. 
eston :— 

en sctose peeves £150 0] G. H. Woodford ........ 140 0 

Crook & Som..cccccceces 149 ©} Rowland & Son, South” al 

We SNTEN .cccedetianh eee 144 0 DIET ..«sevenceoeed ‘135 0 

Roe & Grace...... oe 140 10| * Recommended for acceptance. 





(Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £135.] 





STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—For alterations to the Central Schools, 
for the Stoke Church School Board. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons’ 
architects, Hanley, Staffs. :— 





MES  séselosdc’ sbiscani £1,013 | T. R. Yoxall, Stoke* ......£840 
. Breeze eeeeeeeeeeee eee goo - Godwin @eeeto*bsteoteete 799 
H.R. Embrey .......0.- * Accepted. 





TRING.—For alterations and additions to St. Leonard's National 
Schools. Mr. W. Huckvale, architect, Tring :— 


. Honour & Son ....£698 10 o| H. Fincher ..........4649 0 © 
. Smith & Son...... 682 0 o Dee: ee to 3 





ae ee ee pre. metalling, oe Market- 
street, for the Local Board. r. D. Waterhouse, i » 14, 
High-street, Watford. oetitilen 





Wi FUEED 4 csc ccvees eoeeeees 870 | C. Brightman .............. 739 
F, Bracey..... teecesesseses 779| A. T. Cattley, Lioyd-square, 
FF. Dupont »...ccvescods 770| London, W.C. (accepted) 688 





WELLINGBOROUGH.—For the erection of a villa residence 
and four houses, Finedon, for Mr. Barnewell. Mr. H. H. Packer, 
architect, Silver-street, Wellingborough. Quantities by the archi- 


tect :— 

I. Underwood ........£1,§2t o] T. Chapman .......... ,»250 0 
H. Dorman....... seess 1,263 ©} F. Henson, eee , 

W. Stevens.........+0. 1,260 10 (accepted) ....... eee 3,240 0 











SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. gd. per quarter), can ensure receiving “The Builder, ’ 
by Friday Morning's Post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Workmen's Dwellings, Plymouth” (we can pay no attention to 
anonymous ceinmunications).—E. A. S. (too small),—M. ° 
(amounts should have been sent).—W., G. S, (ditto).—A, 8, (ditto),.— 
F. W. C. (too small). 

All statements of facts, lists of tentiers, &c., must be accompanied 
vo ee name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica 

oO id 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course with the authofs. oh 
We cannot undertake ° return —— communications. 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
bom Cuplicated for other a, are N pr wt mapa 
omm and artistic matters d 
be addressed to THE EDITOR yo relating to SS 
other business matters should be addressed to THE 





and | exclusively 
PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor, 


under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. A, — 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” issupplied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, ace, &c. 26s. * 5 annum. Remittances 
(payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to 
tve Publisher of “‘ THE BUILDER, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 









































THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lid. 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 


DOULTING STONE. 


CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
DOULTING, SHEPTON-MALLET © 
London Agent: : + 








E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-st.,Strand,W.C, 
HAM HILL STONE, 2 

The attention of Architects is spec‘ally — 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLougR 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick — 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke. — 


Pg 
=a 


k 





—_—— 


Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [ApDvt, — 


CRAIGLEITH STONE. © 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 


especially for Public Buildings with great wear, — 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY _ 


SOLE AGENTS for England, ge 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 























Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, — 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 





granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvr, 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


> 
Ls 


accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., S. W; 
‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY, ' 
For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. Inleather1/- Post 1/1. [Apvt, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. | 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly. 
executed. 


4&5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C. [ Apvt. 


W.H. Lascelles& Co. 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC, 

















121, 





Te phone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. : 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 





Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


SLATES, a 
AAS. ee 


Roberts, Adlardaco. 


47, EASTCHEAP, CITY. 
SLATE SLAB WORKS. 


EUREKA GREEN 


SLATES. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: PANELS FOR THE MUNICIPAL COUNC 
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SPRAGUE & C° 48 5 EAST HARDING STREET FETTER LANE €E.C. 


INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND AGRICULTUBL. 





FOR THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL CHAMBER, BATH.—Mnk. F. E. E. SCHENCK, SCULPTOR. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE & C® 4485 EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, EC. 
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INTERIOR LOOKING EAST.—Mnr. G. H. FELLOWES PrRYNNE, F.R.I.B.A., ArcuHiTEct. 
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Royal Academy Exhibition, 1898. 
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